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3 Simon of Cyrene Ce 
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“wy “As they led Him away, they laid hold upon one Simon, a Cyrenean * * and on e 
Sa him they laid the cross.”—Luke 23:26. CG 
‘2 Peed 
ey A tumult in the city’s streets, But oh! the greater burden res 
#) The uproar of a mob, That still is His to bear, G 
sy The din of clamorous voices— The burden of a world of sin, Ke 
aN With here and there a sob— A burden none can share; \G 
(3) The measured tread of soldiers, His cross, though rough and heavy, 2 
ey, Their flashing clashing arms, Compared with that, is light, Ke 
¥) Jerusalem is all agog, Though worn with toil, I eas’ly bear G 
‘ With clamor and alarms. It on to Calv’ry’s height. es 
¢ : 
‘\ And in the midst there stands a Man, Long years have passed, all men know now G 
ey Whose tranquil, loving eyes Who on that cross died there, 7G 
#)\ Look into mine and search my soul, My holiest treasured memory \G 
by And bare it of disguise. That I His cross did bear. re 
oN A shout, “Stand forth, you of Cyrene, As I His burden shared with Him, Gi 
ro, This task must now be thine!” So through the changing years, a 
ae Upon my back they lay a cross— Upon His shoulders He has borne ( 
id\ This burden now is mine. My sorrows, cares and tears. G 
yy . —Walter Esmer. he 
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THE 1934 CONFIRMATION CLASS OF ZION’S CHURCH, ASHLAND, PA., REV. A. AUGUSTUS WELSH, PASTOR 


Palm Sunday morning. 


iy This class of 46 young men and women is the largest in the history of the Church, and was received into membership on 
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THEISM AND THE SCIENTIFIC 
SPIRIT 


familiar with Professor 
Walter Marshall Horton’s two books: 
“Theism and the Modern Mind” and “A 
Psychological Approach to Theology” will 
eagerly welcome any new book from his 
pen. Therefore the mere announcement 
that he has added a third volume to his 
books dealing with the modern approach 
to belief in God will insure it a wide read- 
mg. This last book, “Theism and the Sci- 
entific Spirit” (Harper and Brothers) is as 
engrossing and illuminating as the two 
that have preceded it and perhaps even 
more original in its approach to the great 
problem of theism. The book is the story 
of those great, candid, open-minded think- 
ers who in different periods have made 
their adjustment to the new scientific ideas 
as soon as they betrayed any real basis of 
fact and certainty. The one problem which 
has first of all always needed readjustment 
and restatement with any new discovery 
in science or with any new scientific theory 
quite generally adopted has been that of 
the existence and nature of God. It so 
happens, too, that that is the central prob- 
lem of contemporary religious thought. 
Again are we seeing momentous scientific 
revelations taking place—disclosures as to 
the nature of matter, the composition of 
the atom, the conviction that force and 
spirit are the stuff of which universes are 
made rather than stones and metals, the 
feeling pretty much shared by all scientists 
today that the universe is a great thought 
rather than a great machine. In the light 
of this Dr. Horton’s historical survey of 
how the great theologians and philosophers 
have reinterpreted the doctrine of God to 
bring it into harmony with the new scien- 
tific knowledge is peculiarly appropriate 
and helpful. 

Professor Horton has done this not easy 
task well. Indeed he has, as usual, made 
his story fascinating. He frankly warns 
us, however, at the beginning of his story 
that we will not be altogether satisfied with 
the way some of the theologians made the 
adjustments. Some of them made the har- 
monization by compressing religion into 
the mold which the science of the age 
seemed to require. A conception of God 
emerged which was scientifically correct 
but religiously unsatisfying. Our author 
illustrates this in his studies of Spinoza, 
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Thomas Paine and George John Romanes. 
Another group sharply distinguished from 
this first group had the religious instinct 
so deeply ingrained in their natures, had 
such vividness of religious insight and so 
clung to religious values that “rather than 
whittle down their concept of God to the 
point where it becomes religiously irrele- 
vant, they are ready to resort to compart- 
mentalism, mysticism, supernaturalism, or 
some other desperate intellectual device, 
which permits them to retain their scien- 
tific honesty and their religious fervor side 
by side, unimpaired.” Here we have then 
in the first chapter Spinoza and Pascal 
framing their conception of God to fit the 
new Copernican World; in the second chap- 
ter we have Thomas Paine and Emanuel 
Swedenborg adjusting their conception of 
God to the Newtonian World—and with 
how different outcome. Paine finds God 
through the mechanical world of Newton, 
while Swedenborg is driven to a mystical 
apprehension of God, which knowledge de- 
pends not at all upon nature, although he 
insists that there is room in the universe 
for the love and care of God to exercise 
itself. (Incidentally, Dr. Horton has giv- 
en us one of the most fascinating and il- 
luminating studies of Swedenborg’s charac- 
ter and real contributions to religion that 
I have seen and along with it tells the 
story not generally known of Emanuel 
Kant’s reaction to Swedenborg’s “angelic 
visitations.” Kant was not altogether sure 
that there might not have been something in 
them); in the third chapter we have the 
story of how Fichte and others adjusted 
their view of God to the Kantian World— 
the world of the imperative moral order, 
The recognition of intuition as the basis 
of our knowledge of God called forth the 
antagonism of Compte and Mill with their 
Positivism and Feurbach and Marx with 
their Materialism. None of them could 
endure the idealism of Kant and Fichte; 
in Chapter IV we have the vivid picture 
of the new world of Darwin. It is hard 
for us today to realize the consternation 
the Darwinian World brought to our 
fathers—even the greatest of them. The 
chapter shows how some of them could not 
make the readjustment necessary.  Ro- 
manes, although late in life he recovered 
religious faith to some degree, frankly 
yielded to the displacement of Mind by 
Mechanism which the Darwinian theory 
seemed so plainly to imply, and it 


will be remembered how many great minds 
went with him into pessimism. But Henry 
Drummond discovered the religious impli- 
cations of evolution and showed that love 
as well as self-preservation entered into the 
long cosmic struggle. It is interesting to 
note that Dr. Horton ascribes a much 
greater place to Drummond in the harmon- 
izing of evolution and religion than anyone 
else has done—at least, so far as I know. 

Chapter V brings us to “Science and 
Theism Today” and this is a very inter- 
esting chapter and one that repays several 
careful readings. In short, it is an at- 
tempt to point out new avenues of ap- 
proach to our idea of God that open with 
the new atom, the new LEinsteinian uni- 
verse, the new doctrine of emergent evolu- 
tion, the new conceptions of space. I can- 
not follow out the thought here—there is 
not space—but Dr. Horton is right in 
claiming that religious thought is able to 
live and move more easily in this new 
world than in the now old Darwinian world 
of mechanism. He warns us, however, of 
committing ourselves too undiscerningly to 
the idealism that now seems to have seized 
the scientists. The scientists may become 
more religious than the facts warrant. 
After all, what we want, says our author, 
is some synthesis such as we have not got 
from any of these great thinkers we have 
been studying, where science and religion 
would not only coexist, but reinforce each 
other. In this last chapter he introduces 
us to the great French philosopher Edouard 
LeRoy who, perhaps more than anyone else, 
is doing this. (It is unfortunate that his 
remarkable book: “The Problem of God” 
has not been translated into English, but 
Dr. Horton gives an admirable summary of 
the argument in this chapter.) Let me 
say in conclusion that one of the most 
interesting passages in the book is where, 
in six pages, Professor Horton gives his 
own personal creed, which, I imagine, must 
have been somewhat determined by the 
thorough investigation he has made of the 
mind’s apprehension of God in these dif- 
ferent ages. There are three short articles 
with expositions—but the expositions are 
remarkably interesting. The articles are: 
(I) “I believe that God is a Spirit,’ (IL) 
“T believe that God is Love,” (III) “TI be- 
lieve that divine Love operates upon a 
cosmie scale, and tends to become all- 
controlling.” 

—Frederick Lynch. 


To Christians of All Lands—Lovers of World Justice and Peace 


Grace to You and Peace from God Our Father and the Lord Jesus Christ 


The Executive Committee of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, the American Section of the Uni- 
versal Christian Council, and the Amer- 
ican Section of the World Alliance for 
International Friendship Through the 
Churches appeal to Christians everywhere 
in this time of world anxiety and strain to 
bear their witness anew to the God of love 
who, through Jesus Christ, has broken down 
the wall of partition between nations and 
races and summons all mankind to the 
larger fellowship of the Kingdom of God. 

There is much in the international situ- 
ation to cause concern. The spirit of self- 
seeking nationalism is everywhere mani- 
festing itself. A dangerous war psychology 
pervades a large section of the daily press. 
The devastating fear of an impending 
world calamity grips the hearts of vast 
numbers of people. The principal maritime 


powers have embarked upon a war-provok- 
ing program of naval expansion. Once 
more are heard the voices of those who 
in the face of all historic evidence to the 
contrary contend that mighty military 
establishments are indispensable to a na- 
tion’s security. Nations are arming against 
nations on the discredited assumption that 
preparedness for war is the only sure way 
of maintaining peace. Our own and other 
nations are expending billions of dollars 
for war preparations and this at a time 
when millions of people are deprived of the 
necessities of life. 

Peace pacts are ignored as nations re- 
sort to the use of the sword. The World 
Disarmament Conference is threatened 
with disruption. Troops are being concen- 
trated along the boundary lines of various 
countries. The tramp of marching men 
fills the air with an ominous sound. Mean- 


while the world depression, induced in large 
measure by the wars of the past, still ex- 
acts its appalling toll of misery, suffering, 
and death. In certain instances, efforts are 
being made to exterminate religion while 
in other instances religion is being sub- 
jected to the discipline of the state. Revo- 
lution and the threat of revolution menace 
the peace and the well-being of whole pop- 
ulations. The institutions of conciliation 
are being weakened. Nations once more 
seem to be relying upon foree and this 
despite their solemn pledge to seek the 
settlement of international controversies 
only by peaceful means. 

In addressing the Christians of our own 
and other lands we do not propose to lift 


the finger of condemnation against any 


single people, anywhere. We are all guilty. 
Policies are being pursued in many na- 
(Continued on Page 18) 
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THE INFLUENCE OF THE MOVIES 


In a Symposium given in this issue of the MESSENGER, 
various answers are made to the query proposed by us: 
“Do you believe that American children are more influenced 
today by the movies than by the Church, the school, or the 
home? If so, why?” 


It must be admitted that the matter of measuring the 
influence of various agencies and activities is somewhat 
complicated. Least of all are we able to answer off-hand 
which of these has influenced us most effectively. The chil- 
dren in the Sunday School, if asked that question, might 
give very interesting replies, but they could hardly be re- 
garded as in any sense scientifically reliable. It must not 
be forgotten that the “talkies” can reach the mind and 
heart both through the eye-gate and the ear-gate. And 
such studies as have been made by the Payne Fund, re- 
cently published in eight volumes, demonstrate quite con- 
clusively to our minds that some of the contributors to 
this Symposium have greatly underrated the effect of the 
modern motion picture in changing the very philosophy of 
life for millions of our children and young people. We 
are, after all, in the midst of rapidly changing social and 
moral values, when the minds of the majority are un- 
usually plastic, and it is difficult for the keenest investigat- 
ors to keep up with the far-reaching changes which are 
taking place. 


A prominent Ohio educator, Dr. Beatty, said the other 
day, “Out of 115 films studied in Ohio, 80 per cent dealt 
with crime, love or irregular sex relations. The producers 
claim that every crime film shows a punishment. In the 
vast majority of cases this is not true. Even if it were, 
tests of retention show that young people remember excit- 
ing episodes and often completely lose the moral which is 
supposed to be associated with them. It has been found 
that young folks remember 100 per cent more of what 
they see on the screen than what they read, and that their 
recollection of the film six weeks later is more vivid and 
complete even than on the second day.” This educator 
believes we must begin to have frank and open discussion 
of controversial issues in the schools, as one means of 
meeting the situation. 


Speaking of motion picture work in settlement houses, 
Mrs. J. Howard Reber, of Philadelphia, is quoted as say- 
ing: “Children of today want movies—they enjoy them. 
It is often reported that children steal dimes and quarters 
anywhere they can to see the movies, The fascination of 
the screen is so great that we can’t eradicate it by saying: 
‘Naughty! You mustn’t want to watch movies.’ Our de- 
sire is to provide programs that have interest and yet are 
morally fit for children. They want talkies—not silent 
pictures, and we are handicapped because we haven't the 
money available to install talking picture apparatus. Give 
the children decent movies, and they'll watch them just as 
avidly as they will the indiscriminate programs in the movie 
houses.” 


The motion picture editor of the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger has just discussed the strong attack on the “immoral 
content” of the movies and the new reform sentiment 
which is being created. He is not sure that the scientific 
study on the results of motion pictures will accomplish 
very much, but he is in no doubt about the ability of 
Christian people to change conditions if they really mean 
business, and he warns the movie men against the boycott 
threatened by Roman Catholics, whose “solidarity of spirit 
must be recognized in Hollywood as elsewhere.” “Sud- 
denly within the last few months,” he says, “public senti- 
ment has swung strongly to the point of view that movies 
should be cleaned up. Wherever you go you find tremend- 
ous weight being given to consideration of motion pictures,” 
he says, “with many arguments against the thematic ma- 
terial, and the often voiced belief that a tremendous amount 
of juvenile crime can be laid at the door of the Hollywood 
movies. The loudly voiced dissatisfaction with the motion 
picture standard is one that calls for immediate action by 
the Hollywood producers, if they would save themselves. 
This much seems certain—to continue to exploit blatancy 
and vulgarity will result only in a great solidifying of the 
reform forces; and if Hollywood is wise, it will take keen 
recognition of the objections of the Church and the educa- 
tional bodies, will study their desires, and will alleviate 
conditions.” 


Meanwhile it is decidedly up to the home, the Church 
and the school to co-operate in securing the much-needed 
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results. The weakest link in the chain is the fact that so 
many parents are obstacles to this reform, both in precept 
and example. 

Ta 


THE PRIMATE AND THE CINEMA 


Speaking to the Cinematograph Exhibitors Association 
last week, the Archbishop of Canterbury urged them to 
supply the people with entertainment which “stimulates 
their best, not their lowest, desires.” 

All must echo the Primate’s plea. “What I want to ask 
you to believe, if I may,” said the Archbishop, “‘is that the 
public always wants something a few degrees higher than 
the servants of the public suppose. This is true of the 
platform, the pulpit, the press. It is also true of music 
and drama. What I would plead is this—that your experi- 
ments as a great self-respecting art should be more and 
more to discover just where you can reach the public at 
a high level and keep them there with your entertainment. 
I believe, too, that there is really more profit in providing 
for the higher level than there is in pandering to the lower. 
I am sure you have found out the British public is really 
tired of wallowing in the Hollywood of five or ten years 
ago. I rejoice to think that our British films are gradually 
increasing in quantity and improving in quality.” 


By the way, I have just had a visit from a leading mem- . 


ber of the staff of a religious weekly desirous of discover- 
ing the extent to which missionaries are using cinema 
films today in their work in the same way as they have 
long used the magic lantern. Of course, it is quite under- 
stood that the scope of such use must for the present be 
limited to centres where electric current is available, but 
I should be very glad to have particulars of any such use 
and how it has succeeded. Will missionaries or others who 
have utilized the cinema in religious work send me particu- 
lars, addressed in care of the Editor of THE REFORMED 
CHuRCH MESSENGER? —H. W. PEEet. 


*x* * 
LOOKING TOWARD THE MERGER 


(An Editorial from the Evangelical Herald, Organ of the 
Evangelical Synod of North America) 

Now that district conferences are meeting to elect the 
delegates to the Joint General Conference to be held in 
Cleveland, O., June 26-27, another important step is about 
to be taken in the direction of the organic union between 
the Reformed Church in the United States and our own 
Evangelical Synod. As the time for this momentous gath- 
ering approaches some real problems are more clearly 
recognized. 

Putting into effect the organic union decided upon so 
unanimously by the two bodies would be a comparatively 
simple matter if the two denominations were organized on 
the same lines. As a matter of fact, however, the types 
of organization differ widely. The Evangelical Synod is 
strongly centralized, while the Reformed Church in the 
United States is decentralized in its administration. As a 
result the Reformed Church Boards are to a large degree 
autonomous in their respective fields, while our own Boards 
do not have this same measure of freedom. To harmonize 
these two different types of organization so that the organic 
union will become a well rounded, unified and effective 
agency in the cause of the Kingdom is not an easy job— 
what worth-while task is easy?—and will certainly not be 
accomplished overnight. 

The thing is not at all impossible, however; and it may 
not even be very difficult, if sufficient time is allowed for 
working out the right sort of a set-up. Nothing will be 
gained and much may be lost by an attempt to set up the 
necessary machinery too quickly. In the nature of the 
case it is impossible to work out in advance a blue-print 
and specifications for the new denomination that is to grow 
out of the two bodies now existing. The simplest procedure, 
it seems to us, is the proposal to set up at Cleveland the 
framework of the Evangelical and Reformed Church, with 
authority to_assume, in due time, all the various functions 
and activities now being performed by the two uniting 
bodies. At the same time these two bodies would continue 
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work they are now carrying on has found its place in the 
new organization. 

Such a process would probably require several years for 
making the necessary adjustments as to administrative 
agencies, charter and property rights, etc., but the time 
would be well spent indeed. We understand that the United 
Church in Canada, the American Lutheran Church, and 
the Congregational and Christian Church in this country, 
all of which came into being during the past ten years, have 
followed this method, and that in each of them the work 
of making adjustments is still going on. What is needed 
now is not a detailed specific program for the meeting at 
Cleveland, but faith, patience and such real diligence to 
keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace as will 
overcome all differences of opinion and point of view and 
make the new Church body a much more fitting and 
worthy instrument than either of its parents. 
kL 


WHAT NEXT? 


The lengths to which nationalistic pride and vain-glory 
can carry a supposedly sensible people are shown once 
more in the report of Mr. Albion Ross from Berlin to the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, quoting from the recently 
published address of Herr Darres, Minister of Agriculture 
in the German Government, in which he announced to the 
National Socialist Women’s League that in the future ““any- 
thing would be deemed moral that tended to preserve the 
characteristics of the German people, and that only such 
acts which endangered the preservation of such character- 
istics would be regarded as immoral.” 

This queer conception of ethics involves, of course, the 
consideration that only Chancellor Hitler can determine 
what it is which promotes and preserves “the character- 
istics of the German people.” Herr Darres exemplified 
the principle or lack of principle which he had announced 
by reference to the ancient peasant custom of making mar- 
riage dependent upon the previous birth of a son, and he 
indicated that he saw nothing at all reprehensible’in the 
“widely accepted and obvious habit of our peasants to 
require of a proposed wife the birth of a son before enter- 
ing into eternal bonds of matrimony.” No wonder that 
such an announcement threatens to introduce a new ele- 
ment into the struggle between the Hitler Government and 
the orthodox Protestant clergy. It is well known that the 
Nazi Women’s League is a most active source of propa- 
ganda for increasing the birth rate. The sort of encour- 


. agement just given by the Minister of Agriculture now 


seems to put this increase squarely on a barnyard basis. 
It is increasingly demonstrated that a false nationalism 
has no regard either for the Commandments of God or the 
basic requirements of civilization. It means unadulterated 
paganism. 
ee 


“JESUS, MY SAVIOUR, LOOK ON ME” 


Our Memory Hymn for May is a prayer of surpassing 
beauty, which strangely enough was credited for many 
years to the Rev. Dr. John Ross Macduff, and appeared 
under that name in various hymnals. But the Dictionary 
of Hymnology, published in 1892, informed us that it is 
found in the volume, Thoughts in Verse on Sacred Sub- 
jects, written by Miss Charlotte Elliott. 

This modest lady kept her reserve so very closely at 
times that her religious writings were difficult to recognize. 
Many were published anonymously. Although an invalid, 
Charlotte Elliott, of Brighton, born in 1789, lived to see 
her 82nd year, and her best known hymn, familiar to us all, 
is Just as I Am, Without One Plea. She has been called 
“one of the sweetest though saddest of Christian singers,” 
and her hymns have a tenderness born of suffering and 
resignation. 

Certainly the voice of a triumphant faith, as well as a 
deep devotion, is clearly seen in this Memory Hymn, which 
was by her entitled, Christ, All in All. No matter what 
clouds or darkness may be round about us, there is no 
greater wisdom than to commit ourselves into the hands 
of Him Who is at once our Rest, our Strength, our Light, — 


our Life, our All. Let us each one make this hymn our 


as subsidiary organizations until such a time when all the own. a 
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SUCCESS 


To an ordinary observer standing by the roadside, the 
procession which made its way from Bethany to Jerusalem 
on the first Palm Sunday must have seemed to be the ad- 
vance of a conquering hero, the prelude of his rise to power. 
The promise of Spring was reinforced by the acclaims of 
the multitude. The very air was vibrant with expectation. 
Events of vast moment were about to take place. Jesus, 
the erstwhile Carpenter of Nazareth, was entering into 
His Kingdom as the emancipator of His fellow-country- 
men, who had long been oppressed by an alien government. 

Here was the acme of success. But a little while before 
He had left His shop in the northern city to become the 
prophet of a new order. Though He had started under a 
great handicap, He had soon reached a high place in the 
affections of the people, who recognized Him as their 
friend and trusted Him as their leader. Was He not one 
of themselves? Did He not understand their problems and 
sympathize with them in the bitterness of their lot? Cast- 
ing off all restraint, risking the disapproval of the author- 
ities, they shouted their hosannas and decorated His path 
with flowers and branches of the palm in eager participa- 
tion of His acceptance of a crown. Little did they realize 
the nature of that crown. 

But Jesus was not deceived. He always saw the present 
in the light of eternity. He knew that appearances are 
superficial and must be carefully examined, or they may 
lead to disaster. He understood human nature and there- 
fore had no illusions about the loyalty of the crowd. He 
was not working for an immediate advantage, but was com- 
mitted to a strategy that included the ages. 

Doubtless His sympathies for the people were all the 
greater because of their misunderstanding of His aim. 
They were poor. They were spiritually hungry. They 
wanted a richer life and believed that He could give it to 
them. They longed for security and happiness. Yet He 
had to disappoint them. To yield to their wishes would 
be to ruin His future influence. Besides, they were expect- 
ing the impossible. He could not do what they wanted 
Him to do. Men must work out their own destiny. No 
leader can impose peace and prosperity upon them. Neither 
magic nor luck nor the friendly interference of God will 
relieve them of the necessity of solving their own prob- 
lems. Prohibitions and laws may help, but in the heart of 
every man the strength must be established by which he 
can carry his own burden and walk his own way. 

This was the reason He rejected the plea that He should 
lead a revolution. The course of events has confirmed His 
judgment. Success is not immediate. It is qualitative, not 
quantitative. It is rarely obvious. What seems to be suc- 
cess is usually failure. Conversely, what seems to be fail- 
ure is often the highest success. The crown of thorns has 
become the most potent symbol in history, beside which all 
golden crowns are as dust in the balance. From the current 
human point of view, Jesus died a failure. Defeated, He 
went down into an early grave. His enemies triumphed 
for a day; He triumphs for eternity. The vote was against 
Him then; it is for Him now, overwhelmingly. 

Let us learn the lesson. Most of our indexes of success 
are of little more significance than the bobbing of a cork 
on the waves of the sea. They are not elemental. They 
do not touch the heart of the matter. The things which 
stimulate our vanity, money, fame, position, are as ephe- 
meral as the shouting of the mob when Jesus entered 
Jerusalem. What was significant then is still significant ; 
wisdom, justice, love, enshrined in personality. This was 


Jesus ; this may be myself. —J. A. MacC. 
eg 1 
WHY NOT? 


All our Churches are asked to join in a National Ob- 
servance of “Brotherhood Day” on Sunday, April 29. This 
is sponsored by the National Conference of Jews and 
Christians, and leaders among America’s Protestants, Cath- 
olics and Hebrews unite in emphasizing its importance. 
Here is a Declaration of Brotherhood which millions should 
sign: “God being my Father and all men being my 
brothers, I make this declaration: (1) I intend to do unto 
others, of whatever race or creed, as I would have them do 


tome. (2) [tis my purpose to respect the rights of human 
beings, and to judge each fellow-man on his individual 
merits alone. (3) I will oppose every organized effort to 
evoke fear or hatred of any religious or racial group.” 
When we remember how many manifestations contrary 
to the spirit and purpose of this declaration have stained 
the lives of men and nations within recent years, we can 
well believe that the time is ripe to stress such a Brother- 
hood Day. Even within the past week we have heard ex- 
pressions from influential members of the Church of Christ 
so utterly at variance with the spirit of Jesus, in their intol- 
erance and hatred of other racial and religious groups, 
that we cannot help emphasizing the urgency of such a 
movement and such an observance. Whatever our doc- 
trinal differences may be, we assuredly need an understand- 
ing of the simple but glorious fact that there is “a vast 
field of common ground for Jews, Catholics and Protes- 
tants,” and in that vast area all men, regardless of race or 
creed, should work together for the good of all. With an 
educational approach to the problems of human relation- 
ships, a general observance of Brotherhood Day should do 
much to maintain and safeguard the American ideal of re- 
ligious freedom and mutual good will. As Protestants we 
can make a good start by asking God fervently to help us 
keep silent when we are tempted to say unkind things 
about Catholics or Jews. j a: 
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NOT SO FAST! YET— 


The District Attorney of Williamsport, Pa., requested a 
ruling from the State Attorney General’s office on the 
legality of grills——dispensing both beer and liquors— 
heavily curtaining their windows. Through Wilhelm F, 
Knauer, special deputy attorney general, the opinion was 
given that “if the holder of a liquor license also holds a 
beverage license, he is not subject to the restrictions that 
the grill be visible to the public.” 

As the Liquor Control Act was passed after the Beverage 
Act, the opinion may have been based on the ground that 
the Liquor Control Act automatically voided the “uncovered 
window” part of the Beverage Act because of inconsist- 
ency with the later act. 

However, some believe the question raised is highly de- 
batable ; and it is, because the Liquor Control Act makes no 
provisions as to the visibility or invisibility of the “goings 
on” in the bar-rooms, and therefore there could be no in- 
consistency in the two bills. The Prohibition legal talent 
can tackle that job. 

But would it not be better to let the ruling stand without 
opposition? It is better for the Dry cause to raise no 
opposition, because the ruling helps to justify the Dry’s 
contention that the old-time saloon is here, just as it was 
in the previous Wet era. Almost every move the Liquor 
interests make is toward the re-establishing of the old- 
time conditions. If there are any who still believe the 
pious declaration of the liquor interests, “We don’t want 
the return of the saloon,” it is surely about time they get 
their eyes open. —Now AnD THEN. 

Ah Ose 


AT HIGH TENSION 


It has been pointed out on a number of occasions that 
American children are the noisiest in the world, but few 
have realized to what an extent this is simply “a case of 
nerves.” Dr. F. E. Williams, of New York, the author 
of a number of medical works and a faculty member of 
the School for Social Research, tells the American Physical 
Education Association that American youth lives under a 
terrific and unnecessary strain, in an hysterical effort to 
have ‘fa good time”.. “Most of us do not dare to have 
leisure,” asserts Dr. Williams. ‘We are simply miserable 
when we have nothing to do. We put on a drive to get 
somewhere, no matter how much we may like our present 
position. We live in a mad rush of over-filled days. Par- 
ticularly among our young people is the effort to have ‘a 
good time’ hysterical. Watch them. You can tell it from 
their voices—the manner of their screeching and laughter— 
it is high-pitched, high-tension. Look at the life of a college 
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student, and again you will see an hysterical overcrowded 
day.” 

You can probably point out a number of exceptions to 
this rule, but few will question that there is truth enough 
here to set us to serious thinking, The frequent prophecies 
with regard to greatly shortened hours of labor in the 
years ahead have emphasized the importanee not only of 
a study of a right use of leisure, but of the necessary pre 
paration of ourselves so that we may be able to enjoy and 
proht by our leisure hours. 


That few today know how to spend a vacation in such 
a way as to return from it with real benefit to body and 
mind is a commonplace. “Today many come back from 
their holidays so exhausted that it is necessary for them to 
rest up awhile before they are fit to return to work, — It is, 
however, as Dr. Williams admonishes us, particularly im 
portant that, both by precept and example, we should show 
the young folks how to rest tired nerves, how to escape 
from the high-tension which is so rapidly increasing high 
blood pressure and diseases of the heart and arteries, 

There is much to be said for the plea of Dr. If. ‘PT. Lies, 
Research Worker for the National Recreation Association, 
who calls for “glowing teachers’, to which we may well 
add “glowing preachers’. “They should be alive,” he says, 
“with vitality, humor and good health, and every one of 
them should learn at least one good new joke a week, pre- 
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CAN THE BLIND LEAD THE BLIND? 


The Holy Scriptures asks this question in a rhetorical 
fashion, And they indicate in no uncertain terms the prob- 
able result of any attempts of one sightless person to aet 
as guide to another, But in my not always pointed ramb- 
lings, | have come to see that there are two kinds of blind 
persons--those who have been deprived of physical sight, 
and those whose inner vision is lacking. 

At times, too, I see much which results from the leader- 
ship of those whose inner eyes are dim, Here is a man 
maimed during the last “war to end war’, groping his be- 
wildered way through life, which seems to have no place 
for him, Hlere is another, whose employer's greed has no 
further use for him after years of faithful service, because 
he cannot work quite as fast as formerly, I see children 
denied the rights of their childhood, that by their m “agre 
income the barest necessities of life may be provided for 
their brothers and sisters. ‘There are women who have 
been blinded to the finer things of life in their homes and 
communities by the insistent demand for their daily bread. 
And can we forget our colored brothers, hounded from place 
to place and nowhere finding justice ? 

At such times I am sorely tried in. spirit, and losing 
some of my inner sight 1 begin to doubt God’s goodness 
and loving kindness, I become discouraged in the struggle 
which seems all too often unrewarded, And then I visit 
an elderly lady who became physically blind a number of 


ferably two.” 


If our youth today is hysterical, it is in large measure 
due to the fact that their elders have been attempting too 
rapid a pace and have not learned the arts of meditation and 


serenity, 


years ago, 


lead the blind, 


Hler never-failing cheerfulness, thankfulness, 
and trust in God make me ashamed of my weakness, 
away refreshed for the tasks that await me, carrying a 
vision of her radiant face, 


I go 


Verily, at times the blind can 
—Burr A, Berens, 


The Thoughts of Justus Timberline 


I Want a Church Gommissary Code 


You might think that every form of hu 
man and mechanical activity in this coun 
try had been put under its appropriate 
code, 

Not soy there's no NRA code for pastors, 
or Chureh janitors, or choirs, or the ladies 
who work on the dining room committee 
before, during, and after the usual Chureh 
supper, 

This last group sorely needs a code, As 
a mere man, T would modestly suggest a 
few points for an adequate Church supper 
code, 

The price of the dinner should have some 
relation to the cost of the materials and 
the cooking and serving—plus a profit, 
Why serve a dinner at a loss, unless the 
indigent hungry are being fed? 

The cost should include a modest charge 
for the donated labor of the women, Why 
should not the “guests” have their part in 
the giving? 

Foodstuffs brought by the women, when 
accepted as gifts from the donors, should 
be charged for in the price of the dinner, 
There's no sense in letting a woman bake 
and give a pie merely to let some diner 
get a luscious dessert at a cut price, 

Somebody should be paid to wash the 
dishes, 

Onee in a while the supper should be 
contracted for with a restaurant propric- 
tor, who should be allowed to make a mod. 
est profit. 

The ladies should arrange to serve for 
those who need them, other drinks than 
coffee; many a sleepless night after a 
Chureh supper is traceable to two cups of 
strong coffee, rather than to the veal loat 
or the dill pickles, 

Tt should be an offense against the code 
to ask the same committee to serve two 
dinners in succession, 

No member-ef the Church should be al- 
lowed to think that his “patronage” of a 
Church supper is a substitute for his con- 
tribution to the Chureh, 

The ladies could supply plenty of sug> 


gestions as good as mine; probably better, 
But I’m sure there must be a code; and I 
hope that when General Johnson has fin- 
ishod with steel, motors, coal, and the 
building trades, he will tackle the Chureh’s 
commissary department, 

By that time he will have acquired the 
nocessary experience, 


—— 


An Idea Hard to Get Rid Of 


T saw an arresting sontence in a literary 
paper tonight; “The idea that what pays 
must somehow be right.” 

Think it over; hasn’t it something that 
speaks straight to you, as it did to me? 
Isn't it a typically human idea? 

IT have little sympathy for Samuel Tn- 
sull, “The man without a country on a ship 
without a port.” 

But T remember when he was a sort of 
Chicago Jupiter, He spoke, and bank pres. 
idents said “Yes” to him; Churches blessed 
him; newspapers used words in his praise 
which otherwise they reserved for the great- 
est names in American history, 

He bought politicians as some men buy 
potatoes, and few people were shocked, He 
thought he could do as he pleased because 
he controlled so many millions; and the 
community thought so, too, Most of all, 
people thought he must be right in his 
opinions and judgments, After all, three 
hundred million dollars couldn't be wrong, 

He's wrong now, all right; and every- 


hody sees it. But my point is that enough 
of us didn’t see it so long as he made his 
Wrongness pay, evon though personally we 
wore not a dollar advantaged by his seem- 
ingly endless profit making which now has 
made him a landless wanderer, 

And T am wondering what bright and 
shining light of today, in business, polities, 
or religion, is being acclaimed solely he- 
cause ho is making it pay, 

What man, in Church or state, today, 
admired and envied and approved, will to- 
morrow be Insull’s successor in public es- 
teem, with none so poor to do him rever- 
once? 

Whon we behave as if present profit were 
tho test of rightness, we are forgetting our 
debt to those who handed on to us our 
spiritual heritage, Assuredly they did not 
make it “pay.’ 

“Thoy were stoned, they were sawn 
asunder, they were tempted, they were 
slain with the sword , . . being destitute, 
afflicted, ill-treated (of whom the world 
was not worthy,)” 


“Loyal” 

That’s a word for you; and yet how 
cheap wo make it! True, it means; and 
faithful, and devoted, There’s a touch 
of Scot in me which makes me love its 
Doric form —leal— with its undertone of 
tenderness, 


T am loyal to my country, my Chureh, 
my God, But the other day a man was 
urging on me that I should join him in 
what he was proposing, and thereby show 
myself loyal to a certain political group in 
our town, 

The group has in it some men who dis- 
agree violently with my most cherished 
convictions, Its leaders are at this mo- 


mont trying to retain their hold on public 


affairs, though their record for years has 
been entirely selfish, and often corrupt, 

The main thing T have in commo 
the group is a party name, a nam 
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in history and tradition, Many in. our 
Chureh have always borne it; 1 have my- 
self, most of the time, But the name has 
almost ceased to mean anything; especially 
in our town, 

Anyway, 1 value my other loyalties at 
too high a price to degrade them by being 
loyal to a label--any label, 


Swift's Rules for His Old Age 
When Jonathan Swift, dean of St. Pat 
rick’s, Dublin, was thirty-two, he set down 
a string of resolutions for his guidanee in 

old age; “When I Come to Be Old,” 


Not to Marry a Young Woman, 

Not to Keep young Company unless 
they really desire it, 

Not to be peevish or morose or sus 
picious, 

Not to seorn present Ways, or Wits 
or Mashions, or Men, ete, 

No to be fond of Children, or let them 
come near me hardly, 
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Not to tell the same Story over and 
over to the same People, é; 

Not to be eovetous, 

Not to negleet Deeeney, or Cleantiness, 
for fear of falling into Nastiness, 

Not to be oversevere with young Peo- 
ple, but give Allowances for their youth. 
ful ollies and Weaknesses. 

Not to be influenced by, or give ear to, 
Knavish tattling Servants, or others, 

Not to be too free of Adviee, nor 
trouble any but those who desire it, 

To desire some pood Briends to inform 
mo whieh of these Resolutions LE breal, 
or negleet, and wherein; and reform ae 
cordingly, 

Not to talk much, nor of myself, 

Not to boast of my former Beauty, or 
Strength, or favor with Ladies, 

Not to hearken to Flatteries, nor eon 
ecive TL ean be beloved hy a young wom- 
an, ete, 

Not to he positive or opinionative, 

Not to set up for observing all these 
Rules; for fear 1 should observe none, 


As I look round on some people of my 
aequaintanee who are growing old, and 
even when I look carefully at myself, I 
ean see a good deal of present-day wisdom 
in these old resolutions from the pen of 
Dean Swift, 

But there’s this to be remembered about 
them; they were written in Swift's youth, 
when he could be entirely untroubled about 
how he would behave at sixty. 


Vd like to know what he would have 
said about old age if he had re-read his 
resolutions thirty years after writing them 

he lived to be seventy-eight. 

I still think that a far greater study of 
old age was written two thousand years or 
so before Dean Swift’s time: the first sev- 
en verses of that tremendous twelfth ehap- 
ter of Heclesiastes, 

And yet above that I would place the 
solemn sublimities of the ninetieth psalm, 

Those old seers knew the heart of man, 
in youth and age, better than did the witty 
and cynical author of “Gulliver’s Travels.” 


Case Work in Homiletics 


(A dozen ministers, strietly imaginary, 
are supposed to have met at a elass re 
union, to have expressed dissatisfaction 
with their own pulpit efforts and to have 
agreed to ask counsel from their former 
professor in theological sehool, In this 
series of papers he gives frank but fra. 
ternal and construetive eriticisam regard: 
ing the sermons that they submit, The 
fundamental axiom of this teacher is “The 
best sermon is the one that does the most 
pood,’’) 


” * * 


Class Room Number 6, 
December 1, 1933, 
Rev. Jasper W. Church, 
South Claremont, Conn, 
My dear Jasper: 

We have bad a couneil of doetors, Do 
not be unduly alarmed, however, for in 
this instanee the eonference does not mean 
any desperate situation, 

T read the bateh of sermons that you 
sent, The next day I read them twice, 
And I had to say of each discourse, “Cor 
rect; correct, correct!” As to the econ- 
ception, development, language, they seem- 
ed to meet all classroom requirements, 
“Correct!” 

Yet I was not fired. I was not filled 
with an intense conviction that [must 
become a better man, that J must share 
my good news, that IT must deliver some 
brother in bondage, that I must help bring 
in a Christian social order, Nor did there 
come to my soul a new inflowing of “the 

eace of God that passeth all understand: 
ng.” This seemed the more remarkable 
from the fact that one sermon was entitled 
“Help Thou Thy Brother On” and another 
was called “The Power and Peace of a 
Christian Life,” 

Puzzled by the combined excellence and 
ineffectiveness of the work, and wonder. 
ing whether the fault was in my own 
mind, I did an unusual thing. TF called a 
council of doctors, As you probably know, 
my helpmate, whom you boys adopted as 
“Aunt Priscilla,” is a doctor, She is a 
doctor of philosophy and I like to fell 
her that she deserves to be given also the 
degree of doctor of common sense. She 
has been a keen and helpful eritie of one 
humble minister for a good many years, 
and #0, in my confusion about your preach- 
ing, I turned to her for enlightenment, 

“Take these sermons, written by one of 
our former proteges,” I said, “read them 


XII, Please Disobey Me 
Grorcrt E. Huntiey, D.D. 


carefully, and then tell me what, if any- 
thing, is the trouble with them,” 

In the afternoon she brought baek the 
manuseripts. 

“Well?” I asked, 

“The fault with the writer, whoever he 
may be,” she replied, “is that he does what, 
you told him to,” 

I felt myself flush. IT made a low bow. 

“Q, thank you, Madam, for the eompli- 
ment,” I exelaimed, “And now will you 
be kind enough to explain in just what 
way the instruetion of the department of 
homiletics was at fault in the training of 
this promising young man?” 

“You will have to excuse me now,” she 
said. “I must hurry to the meeting of 
our Browning fellowship.” And, with a 
tantalizing grimace, she left me to pon- 
der on her riddle, 

I have now read all the sermons for the 
fourth time; and J think that I begin to 
see What Priseilla meant. 

Tam afraid that you are allowing your 
perfect homiletics to make your preaching 
far from perfect. That may sound very 
atrange from a man in my position; but 
I want you to understand very clearly just 
what I intend, 

In the elassroom you aequired certain 
rules for sermonie composition, rules that 
1 believe to be well-founded and useful. 
ividently you were much impressed by 


’ 


them, For your rules have become your 
rulers. Instead of servants they are your 
masters. Jasper, I never desired to have 


you beeome the slave of any particular 
theory or method, 

T now observe that in every sermon you 
have obeyed every homiletie injunction. 
As Priscilla says, you have done what I 
told you. In your careful conformity you 
have sacrificed freedom, spontaneity, vital- 
ity, interest. And, as you know, unless a 
preacher can be interesting, his fate is 
sealed, 

These sermons are correct—sadly correct, 
They are stiff, conventional, mechanical, 
lacking in the magnetism that comes from 
liberty. They seem to be made to order. 
You remind me of an author who is 80 
partieular about his diction that you never 
forget the fact of diction, or of a speaker 
who is go punctilious about enunciation 
that you never forget the fact of enunci- 
ation. 

Homiletical rules are not like mathemat- 
jeal rules, which must be obeyed absolute- 
ly in order to avoid failure; nor are they 
like rules in chemistry which must be 


obeyed in order to avoid an explosion. 
They are simply suggestions given by men 
Who have made many sermons and who 
think that they have diseovered good ways 
of presenting the gospel. I think that, 
generally speaking, they are wise rules, 
founded on good psychology. gut they 
are not rules admitting of no exceptions. 

Wise old Dr. Beneliley, who taught Mng- 
lish when LI was a student used to say, 
“Young men, these rules that I give ought 
always to be obeyed—ought always to be 
obeyed with forbearance and discretion.” 
Something like that ought to be said fre- 
quently by the teacher of homiletics. 

You have sent me six sermons, all ex- 


actly alike in construction. If you have 
the picture of the great Austin Phelps 
hanging over your desk, he must smile 


with approval every time you finish a dis- 
course. In every case you have a text, an 
explanation of the text, an introduction, a 
proposition, a number of divisions with 
subdivisions, and a conelusion. J fear that 
in your strict conventionality you have not 
exercised Dr. Benchley’s “forbearance and 
diseretion.” 

Take, for instance, that matter of the 
explanation, A very excellent way to be- 
gin some sermons is with explanation, 
elucidation, elaboration, of the Seriptural 
texts, so that hearers will see at once their 
vital connection with the discourses that 
follow. In many a case, however, the 
text is so clear and its suggestion is so 
evident, that it is worse than folly to 
spend time in that way. Your explanation 
is almost an insult to the intelligence of 
your people and it gives you a bad start. 
Your sermon on “Love never faileth” 
would be far stronger if you omitted en- 
tirely the six pages devoted to the twelfth 
and thirteenth chapters of First Corinthi- 
ans. Every high school student listening 
would say, “Why, I have known all that 
for years.” So your text, “Blessed are the 
pure in heart” needs no explanation. 

IT never meant to teach you that an 
introduction is an indispensable part of 
a good sermon, When it is superfluous, 
by all means omit it and plunge into your 
theme. 

In regard to the proposition, which in 
our classes we used to call the “indica- 
tion,” you will expect me to be silent; for 
right here I was a stickler and a crank. 
I used to insist constantly and vehement- 
ly that in the early stages of a sermon 
the intellectual purpose must be clearly 
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revealed. You have been as meticulous 
about that as Dr. Phelps ever was. What 
[I intended to say in class was that in 
some way the purpose must be revealed. 
That does not mean that without excep- 
tion there must be a formal proposition. 
Often the title of your sermon is enough; 
often the text is enough; often the intro- 
duction is enough. 
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Divisions? You are uniform and con- 
ventional. Conclusion? You have one in 
every sermon; it occupies about the same 
number of pages; it proceeds to a perora- 
tion; it ends with an exhortation, 

My dear Jasper, you must be a yenturer 
and an adventurer. You must be a free- 
man. Sometimes you must be even an 
iconoclast. Avoid that uniform excellence 
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that makes for uniform dullness. Under- 
stand that every sermon is a problem by 
itself. Please, sometimes, disobey me! 

Remember that the best sermon is not 
necessarily the one that fulfills all the rules 
of the classroom; but always is “the one 
that does the most good.” 

Yours in the great service, 

The Pedagogue Homiletical. 


SYMPOSIUM: 


The Influence of the Movies 


Some weeks ago the “Messenger” con- 
tained this editorial challenge: 

In a conference of ministers held as 
part of the 50th anniversary program of 
Temple University, Professor Cole of the 
Department of Religious Education at 
Crozer Theological Seminary, is quoted as 
saying: “Probably from the viewpoint 
of morality, the greatest influence upon 
child life in America today is not the 
Church, the school or the home, but the 


THE MOVIES WIN 
Gerald W. Dieter 


However reluctant I may be to hold 
such an opinion, I feel that I am justified 
in believing that American children are 
more influenced today by the movies than 
by the Church, the school or the home. 
What an indictment this is against these 
three great institutions of society! Have 
they utterly failed in fulfilling their pur- 
pose of inculcating upon the youth of our 
nation the principles ‘of moral virtue? 
Or have they lost sight of this purpose 
in the midst of the varied interests of our 
modern life? Neither of these questions 
can be truthfully answered in the affirma- 
tive. But still the fact remains that the 
Church, the school, and the home are no 
longer exerting the influence they once 
did upon the moral nature of the children 
of our country. They have been super- 
seded by the movies, which are now the 
primary factor in instilling moral values 
in modern youth. Witness the fact that 
between 28,000,000 and 30,000,000 children 
go to the movies every week. Here they 
see pictures of sex, lust, and crime with 
their accompanying vulgarity and false 
values; while, on the other hand, Church 
and Sunday School attendance is de- 
creasing. The Chureh is unable to attract, 
and, in other instances, unable to hold 
many of our young people. It has a defi- 
nite program, but it is failing in attain- 
ing widespread results. The school and the 
home, likewise, have been replaced by the 
movies as the greatest influence upon chil- 
dren’s morals. No longer do children re- 
main at home when it is possible for them 
to be elsewhere. Their interests center 
not in the home but in the many other 
activities in which it is possible to partici- 
pate today. And first among these inter- 
ests, I would place the movies. If the in- 
fluence they exerted were raising the 
moral standards of the young people of to- 
day, instead of lowering them, I would 
not be alarmed. But this downward sway 
brings to me the realization that either 
the type of our movies must be changed 
or else the Chureh, the school, and the 
home must regain the position they once 
held. 


Catawba College, Salisbury, N. C. 


NOT IF PARENTS LIVE GODLY 
LIVES 
By Frank Hiack 
In answer“to the question in your ed- 
itorial of Feb. 22, 1934, which asks, “Do 
you believe that American children are 
more influenced today by the movies than 


movie.” He called attention to the facet 
that an estimated 28,000,000 to 30,000,000 
children go to the movies every week; and 
while very occasionally they see a truly 
great picture, such a “Ben Hur”, “Grass”, 
“Cavaleade”, or “Little Women”, usually 
it is the terrible trinity of sex, lust and 
crime, with “their accompanying vulgarity 
and false values.” The “Messenger” would 
like to have some brief expressions from 
its readers, clerical and lay, on this point, 


HOST 


Not anyone was in the wood, 

Or none that I could see; 

Unless you count the forest folk, 
Squirrel, dove, and bee; 

Unless you count the reverent trees, 
The petal-broidered god; 

Or note the trembling solitude, 
Remembering God. 


—Meta Mathes, in The Lantern. 


by the Church, the school, or the home?” 
I submit the following reply: 

Speaking of American childhood in gen- 
eral terms, we must include the millions 
who are unchurched, and it is my convic- 
tion that formative influences are exerted 
by the home most of all, the school comes 
next, and the Church third, with the 
movies as an incidental, doubtful influ- 
ence. I base this upon the proportion of 
time spent in each, and social contacts 
made and sustained under conditions pecu- 
liar to each, 


“When I was a child I thought as a 
child,’ is a factor sometimes overlooked 
when measuring the reaction of a child 
to a movie. Undeveloped sexually, the re- 
action of children to the portrayal of 
“sex appeal” scenes is not that of an 
adult, for the association of ideas is not 
the same. The same principle applies to 
the portrayal of crime pictures in all their 
lurid display of the pleasures of sin, with 
but a light touch on the punishment for 
sin thus committed. Here again the reac- 
tion of the child will be ultimately de- 
termined by the things taught in his 
home, and in school, and in Church. 


The influence of the movies on young 
people past 12 years of age is quite a dif- 
ferent thing. Here the “trinity of sex 
lust, and crime” can find an enlarging 
background of knowledge accompanied by 
a growing desire for personal experience. 
But my experience with young people is 
that they are amazed at our fears for 
their moral bankruptcy, and amused at 
what they are pleased to eall our “old- 
fashioned ways.” They resent the im- 
plication that they do not know good from 
evil. 


I make no defense of the movies, but 
I maintain that whatever evil comes to the 
childhood of America from this source 
comes because of a definite lack of godly 
living in the homes of these children. 


which should be in the Editor’s hands by 
March 15th and should not exeeed 300 
words. Write in answer to the question: 
Do you believe that American children are 
more influenced today by the movies than 
by the Church, the school or the home? 
If so, why? 

In answer to this we received a num- 
ber of letters, of which we are pleased 
to print the following, which we hope will 
be found suggestive. 


Godly parents will supervise the type of 
entertainment permitted, and teach the 
child to discern and reject evil. The co- 
ordinated, co-operative influence of Church 
and home and school is more than equal 
to the task of combating the evil of the 
movies, 


Butler, Pa. 


A DECIDED “No” 
David E. Faust 


Do you believe that American children 
are more influenced by the movies than 
by the Church, the school or the home? 


Decidedly, no! The whole history of 
education gives this answer to the above 
question. Moral training, as well as more 
formal education, builds upon the factor 
of personal relations between the older 
and more experienced generation, on the 
one part, and the younger and inexperi- 
enced generation on the other. Ideas and 
ideals are caught and not taught. The 
love and interest upon the part of the 
teacher accompanied by respect and trust 
upon the part of the pupil involve a power 
for moral and religious training in a field 
in which the movies cannot compete. The 
factor of constant companionship between 
parent and child is more powerful than 
the occasional or even regular exposure 
to the movies. This love is, of course, ac- 
companied by the example of Christian 
living in the parent which gives the au- 
thority necessary to cause the child to 
become like the parent. This attitude 
toward a parent on the part of a child is 
the same as the attitude of a follower of 
Jesus toward God, his loving Father. The 
ideals of the youth are based on an au- 
thority that is higher than present-day 
activities and the satisfaction of the 
baser tendencies. The qualities of justice, 


love, sacrifice, suffering, courage and shar- 


ing that go to make up the daily routine 
of most of us in the home will do more 
to stir the imagination, admiration, and 
loyalty of our youth than will the exotic, 
bizarre, and sensational portrayal of life 
as it is seen in the movies. 


As a youth I read Victor Hugo, Sher- 


lock Holmes, and many such books filled 


with violence and crime. I enjoyed them 
and went to them for entertainment, but 
I did not get my moral ideas from them. 
The youth of today get. amusement and 


entertainment from the movies, but that 
does not prove to me that the movies are __ 
a greater influence upon them than thse 


home, the Chureh, and the school. wi 
Catawba College 
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IT DEPENDS ON THE HOMES 
By Edward W. Ullrich 

“Do you believe that American children 
are more influenced today by the movies 
than by the Chureh, the school or the 
home? If so, why?” 

To obtain information on this question 
I condueted a poll in my Chureh School. 
The results are tabulated as follows: 

Adults—Young married women. “Which 
influences your children most?” 


Vote Without Vote with 


Comment Reason Given. Total 
Home .i2... 10 4 14 
SeEhHool Kietrcks 2 0 2 
Chanehonk. oc, ek 0 1 
Movies .... 0 0 0 
Older Married Women. 
Homer esse: 6 1 7 
School o.. «. 9 0 9 
Church 2 eae 0 1 0 1 
Movies .... 1 0 1 


Teachers—(“Which influences your pu- 
pils most?”) 


lakers) Cesc 4 4 8 
SGhiqolen ass 0 i} 1 
@hire@hieaesncy onl 0 al 
Movies .... 0 0 0 


Junior and Senior High School Girls— 
(“Which influences your life most?’’) 


PTOMO tecvtere il 4 5 
School ..... 0 0 0 
Ghurehwete..) 0 5 5 
Movies .... 0 0 0 
Junior, Intermediate, Senior Classes. 
ELOmewe ec: 27 16 43 
sehoolmae. cs 2 0 2 
Ghrelin es LO 6 16 
IMoviess os. 00 0 0 


These statistics (though from necessity 
not as complete and accurate as they 
might be) against Prof. Cole’s statement 
that “Probably from the viewpoint of 
morality, the greatest influence upon child 
life is the movie,” draw me to 
this conelusion: In Church and Church 
School-going homes, the movie is certainly 
not the greatest influence in the child’s 
life. And in reflection, it is easy to un- 
derstand how and why movies are the 
greatest influence in child life where there 
is spiritual insensibility and indifference 
in the home. All in all, of a certainty 
there is room for greater spiritual devel- 
opment and reconstruction. 


First Church, Royersford, Pa. 


FAULTY TRAINING 
Roy C. Kern 


I do not believe that the American 
child is more influenced by the movies 
than by the Church, home or school. 
Rather, it is the result of some great in- 
fluence that sends 28,000,000 to 30,000,000 
children to the movies every week. Sure- 
ly they do not. enjoy the “terrible trinity 
of sex, love and crime” because they can- 
not enjoy art, literature and religion. It 
seems that the influence to which they 
are exposed does not make them go to the 
trouble of enjoying the better things be- 
fore it sends them to the movies. 

Although newer methods of education 
and a better understanding of human na- 
ture are improving the Church, school and 
home, I think it is still generally true 
that the schools point the child toward a 
FINAL examination to make a worthy 
citizen. A child instilled with a love or 
thirst for knowledge is a by-product of 
the system. 

The Church trains diligently for Church 
membership by instilling denominational 
doctrine and dogma. <A “personal-self 
among personal-selves” is the by-product. 

The members of the family frantically 
assist one another to a “large helping” 
of education so as to insure a “soft posi- 
tion” in a greedy, profit-crazed economic 
system. Developing better parents and 
persons is a by-product. 

It may be true that 28,000,000 to 30,000,- 
000 children go to the movies every week, 
but it still remains that very nearly all 
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children are influenced by at least one of 
these other agencies every day. 


Lehighton, Pa. 


WHAT AGENCIES MOST INFLUENCE 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF MORALS? 


J. D. Hunsicker 


Morals are the rules of conduct observed 
in the duties and actions of life. These 
rules are formed by observation, training, 
influence of environment and _ habits. 
Which of the factors employed exert the 
most influence in shaping the character 
and destiny of the oncoming civilization? 
Is it the home, school, Church or the 
movies? 

The home is the centrifugal force of all 
life, but it has shifted the responsibility 
of moulding character too much to other 
centres. After children can learn, they are 
sent away to be educated and trained with 
too little observation of what these chil- 
dren are getting. The moral training in 
the home is too infrequent, and is done 
with insufficient pains. Here the greatest 
opportunities for good are missed. The 
publie school is not supremely charged 
with the building of moral habits. 
chiefly devoted to the physical and mental 
and not to any painstaking methods in 
the building of good morals in any broad 
sense. 


GIVE ’EM TIME 


(Emporia Gazette, Emporia, Kan., 
William Allen White, Editor) 


All over the United States munici- 
pal officers are reporting an increase 
in drunkenness. That means just 
one thing: The honeymoon of repeal 
will soon be over. Restrictions on 
the sale of booze will begin in an- 
other year. Local option will ap- 
pear. Then the liquor dealers will 
begin to fight the restrictions and 
evade the laws. Whereupon people 
will find that restrictions fail. They 
will then try Prohibition, first in the 
cities, then in the counties, then in 
the States— 

And then the fireworks! 

Prohibition may have been an irri- 
descent dream. 

But repeal bids fair to be a homi- 
cidal nightmare! 


The Church is charged in a specific way 
with the duties of building good moral 
character. But without deeply consecrated 
and enthusiastic teachers, its work in the 
inculeation of good moral habits is not 
greatly influential. Often these teachers 
are frivolous and their small efforts in 
correct character-building are trifling; a 
golden opportunity is missed in the 
routine. 

The Church has much to bear, dare and 
do, and unless her constituency is specific- 
ally charged with the moral and religious 
duties of good character-building by 
buckling on the sword of the Spirit, she 
will not be able to consume the dross of 
sin and wickedness. 

The movies in increasing numbers are a 
telling force and counteract much of the 
good that other agencies do. They are 
put on with pageant show, blatant noise 
and great commotion, alluring the senses 
and awakening the imagination. Here is 
depicted false love, lust, murder, hold-ups 
and such like fascinating evils, to the un- 
doing of many. The influence of the 
movies outwit in pomp and show the good 
that other agencies are doing. Such com- 
petition for evil should be banished. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


THE CAUSE BEHIND IT 
By H. M. C. 


Assuming Professor Cole is correct in 
his statement that “probably from the 
viewpoint of morality, ‘the greatest influ- 


Ve ats! 
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ence upon child life in America today is 
not the Church, the school or the home, 
but the movies’—there is without doubt 
back of this a cause which may centre 


largely in these institutions. 

The pictures played upon the sereen are 
mostly the product of the novelist or 
writer of fiction found on our news-stands, 
or secured from some publisher. Our ehil- 
dren, especially when about entering high 
school, are required to read a number of 
these selections, some that contain very 
shallow ideals. After reading a number 
or series of these productions, they learn, 
if in no other way, through their parents, 
teachers or even pastor, of their being 
played upon the sereen. In this way a 
desire to compare with the original is 
created, a habit is formed, a mania, in 
fact, on the part of many becoming a 
pastime, which should be used perhaps in 
a better way. The ideals intended by the 
author are too often omitted and the low- 
er and sensational parts are brought out 
clearly, leaving an effect not always pro- 
duced by the reading. This habit is not 
only confined to the child, but to adults 
as well; even to some of our pastors, who 
are known to be in regular attendance, 
when away from home, not only at the 
movies, but at burlesque and vaudeville as 
well. 

The writer has in mind a pastor who 
denounces the spending of money on the 
movies, but one young man who has driven 
his car for him says he wears him out 
keeping late hours attending movies, etc., 
on one occasion substituting a movie for a 
Spiritual Conference. On relating these 
outings he says, “I believe the Rev. Mr. 
gets his sermons out of these 
places.” I might add here that the young 
people’s organized class in this pastor’s 
Church took action not to support him 
any longer as their shepherd, because of 
this and other like inconsistencies. I sup- 
pose I have reached my limit of words 
in this brief from a layman’s viewpoint. 


THE MOTION PICTURE CHALLENGES 
AMERICA’S BASIC INSTITUTION 


The motion theater challenges the home, 
the Chureh, and the school for superior 
position in molding character for the next 
generation. 

The influence of the home has existed 
and been emphatically felt since the days 
of Adam and Eve, and the product of the 
home, with some exceptions, reaches no 
higher than the parents that rule and 
direct it. The school is a new product of 
society created to supplement the home 
in the mental and character development 
of the child. Beause it is a creature of 
the State, it cannot teach religion. De- 
nominational conflict is, after all, primar- 
ily responsible. The Church and the 
Church School arose to meet the demands 
of a new social order for religious instruc- 
tion and worship. These institutions also 
aided the home. Unfortunately, these aids, 
the Chureh and the school, have actually 
relieved the home of its primary burden 
and charge. 

The next generation of adults, leaders, 
followers, workers, and parents will arise 
from the children of today. The Kingdom 
will be as good as they are trained to be 
and strong only as they are examples of 
the life and teaching of Christ. All other 
moral values rest in this foundation. There 
is no substitute. 

The Church and the school teach; they 
draw out the undeveloped mind; they 
plant fundamental virtues and rules of 
conduct; they tell and the child hears; 
they instruct in the best things of life. 
Their work is old, tried, and true; yet it 
is drab, dull from routine, and cold. 

The teaching and influence of the home 
is natural and involuntary. Hourly the 
child’s mind is being determined. Modern 
tendencies and influences take the parents 
away from home; closeness of living con- 
ditions has reduced the privacy of the 
home; and children find much of their 
amusement and recreation elsewhere. 


LO 

The motion picture theater supplies 
cheap or low-priced entertainment. It is 
located within easy distance of every 


home in America. It sends its radiating 
appeal through the eye. Impressions re- 
ceived in this way last longest and more 
directly influence action. More children 
go to motion picture theaters than to the 
Chureh School. Careful statistical surveys 
prove that in some cases more than twice 
as many adolescent children go to pic- 
tures than to Chureh School. The motion 
picture is impressing and teaching chil- 


dren more strongly than the Church. 
Movies are exciting, nature craves this; 
society lauds the actors and actresses, the 


child enjoys the worship of these heroes; 
the stories appeal to sex life. This is an- 
other universal appeal; the scenario is 
filled with mystery, an appeal to instincts 
that are innate and human; these pictures 
teach through the attractive and appeal- 
ing channel of recreation and amusement. 
It is hard for the school and the Church 
to eompete through the same channels. 

The home, the school and the Church 
together are more effective in child train- 
ing and development than the motion pic- 
ture theater. If we take the home from 
this group, it appears that the motion pic- 
ture becomes the superior influence. 

Expectant, enthusiastic, plastic youth 
lays at the threshold of the home the duty 
of character development. The Church and 
the school, while doing their best, must 
continue to say that the home is still 
fundamental. Its duties and responsibili- 
ties cannot be delegated or assigned. 


—Obediah 


PUTTING IT UP TO THE PARENTS 
Francis John Schmuck 


The majority of pictures made specifie- 
ally for child consumption are uniformly 
good. However, pictures are made for 
adult consumption. Whether studios turn 
them out for the express purpose of shap- 
ing the desires of movie fans, or produce 
them according to their desires, is still 
an unsolved puzzle. One guess is as good 
as another. 

But, when we speak of moral influences 
—for good or for evil—we must consider 
two kinds: the direct, that influence of 
the picture upon the child when the two 
meet; the other, the indirect, the passive 
attitude of the parent when the child 
comes and says, “I wanna go to the 
movies.” The erying sin toward the child 
is the asinine indifference of the modern 
parent both toward the child and toward 
spiritual values. 

The Church has lost its authority to 
say “thou shalt,” or “thou shalt not.” All 
she can do today in this respect is to 
teach, persuade, pray—and then hope for 
the best. 

The school, though confusing good cit- 
izenship (dependability, cleanliness, trust- 
worthiness, punctuality, obedience, etc.) 
with morality, is doing its best to ineul- 
cate some semblance of discrimination on 
the part of the older children and visual 
education committees of the P. T. A. are 
endeavoring to do some constructive work 
with the parents. 

“The movie industry is out to make 
money, and the child, morals, youth, spir- 
ituality or anything else be hanged!” We 
may as well accept this dictum. The mag- 
nates are not in the business for art’s 
sake, or for anybody else’s sake but their 
own, let alone for higher and nobler rea- 
sons of morality or spirituality. The latter 
are merely the hit-or-miss results of the 
money urge. 

If the child must point an accusing finger 
at someone, that finger will in the end 
point to its own parents and the child will 
say, “Thou art the one.” 

Let the parents of our children come to 
their senses and act like human beings— 
Church peopté included. Let them kill 
the unholy desire in their own breasts for 
salacious, filthy pictures of “sex-triangula- 
tion,” for clothes that only sereen stars 
wear (on sets), and for interiors that are 
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overdone and thrown out of all propor- 
tion by the trickster’s art. Half of the 
30,000,000 children who go to the movies 
every week are either pushed into the 
movies by parents who want to be rid of 
their children because they lack the 
patience or resourcefulness to direet them 
into other interesting and mind-and-body- 
building activities, or, well—they want to 
be rid of them for the afternoon; or they 
are pulled into the theatres because the 
fond, “intellectual” mother wants to see 
the “pitcher” more than the child does. 
There is something radically wrong with 
the father or the mother as parents who 
eannot interest a six-year-old in flying a 
kite, spinning a top, going bathing or 
watching a family of ants at work in 
preference to sitting in a movie for three 
hours, ruining eyes, wrecking nerves and 
tearing down the meagre moral and spir- 
itual fibers which the school and the 
Chureh have been able, in a limited way, 
to start developing. 


FRIENDSHIP 


Perhaps you feel you have no 
friends; 
Perhaps the fault lies with your- 
self, 
True friendship on a law depends 
Above the lure of place or pelf. 


The factor indispensable, 
Its soul and essence ever grand, 
Its underlying principle, 
Is “you must trust and under- 
stand.” 


EB’er keep your friendship in repair. 
Make new ones as you march 
along. 
Hold fast to them in joy and care, 
Else life is like a dirgeful song. 


Friends sincere are loyal, faithful, 
In gloomy days as well as bright, 

In our times of need are helpful, 
Support us in our darkest night. 


But if we friends would have in 
need, 
That priceless blessing would en- 
joy, 
We must ourselves be friends in- 
deed; 
We get, as giving we employ. 


—Conrad Hassel. 


The movie has the greatest influence 
upon the child. Why? Should we wax 
philosophical, psychological, pedogogical 
or psycho-analytical, and what not, just 
for the sake of satisfying a scientifi¢é urge 
on our part or to assuage our egoism? 
Weigh one idea against another and in 
the end the child continues to be the vic- 
tim and the “jury is hung” for lack of 
incontrovertible evidenee. Why is the 
movie the greatest, most evil, and most 
positive influence upon the moral life of 
the American child? Answer Because 
papa and mamma not only permit it— 
they want it so. 

The movie people are selling entertain- 
ment, not education, morality or spirit- 
uality. All Mr. and Mrs, Parent need do 
is to say to the world (and the movie 
barons will hear it), “We want clean pic- 
tures—we’ll support them—and we'll not 
rest until we do have them,” and every- 
body will be surprised what money will 
be lavished, what forees will be put to 
work, and how speedily and thoroughly a 
change will be effected, just to satisfy 
the desires of Mr. and Mrs. Parent. 

If the child’s visual education and en- 
tertainment were left absolutely in the 
hands of the school and the Church, the 
majority of the pictures produced would 
die “abornin”. When we say “the greatest 
or most influence,” the Church, the school, 
the movies and the child have the right 
to point the finger of accusation to the 
home, as represented by the parents. 
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Parents—mothers and fathers—people 
in glass houses should not throw stones. 


West Hollywood, Calif. 


AMERICAN CHILDREN ARE MORE 
INFLUENCED TODAY BY THE 
MOVIES THAN BY THE 
CHURCH, THE SCHOOL, OR 
THE HOME, AND WHY 


C. A. Quear 


It is a recognized fact that what we 
see leaves a greater impression on our 
minds than what we hear. We actually 
become changed by what we behold. It 
is therefore logical to state positively that 
the present type of movies is a greater 
influence on the child than the Chureh, 
the school, or the home. Those charged 
with the education of youth have found 
the motion picture, together with sound- 
apparatus, to be invaluable as an aid to 
education. But the educational advantages 
of carefully selected films are more than 
offset by the contaminating influences of 
the pictures that are thrown on the screen 
in nearly all of the moving picture houses 
of the entire land. It is not the motion 
picture as an invention that perverts the 
child mind, but the subject and char- 
acters depicted on the sereen. 

The Committee on Public Welfare of 
the League of Nations some time ago an- 
alyzed 250 typical films and found in them 
97 murders, 51 eases of adultery, 19 sedue- 
tions, 22 abductions, and 45 suicides. 
Among the principal characters were 176 
thieves, 25 prostitutes, 85 drunkards. In 
the years 1924-1927 New York censors 
eliminated 4,825 scenes as tending to in- 
cite to crime, and 3,763 as indecent, ob- 
scene, immoral, or tending to corrupt 
morals. But in many places outside of 
New York these scenes were left in. 


One hundred and twenty-five teachers 
in publie and private schools in Chicago 
were questioned as to the effect of movies 
on young life. The great majority said 
that the pictures interfered with school 
work, retarded mental development, low- 
ered vitality, made children nervous and 
excitable, and weakened initiative. The 
children get false and distorted views of 
life, and become immodest and impure. 
Ninety-nine of the teachers said that 
movies engendered disregard for marriage 
ties. Judge Waters of the Los Angeles 
juvenile court said: “It is useless to preach 
chastity on Sunday if Cleopatra is being 
shown on Monday at the neighboring 
theater.” 


If the afore-mentioned visual education 
is becoming indispensable in the schools, 
we must recognize its great influence on 
the very impressionable child mind in the 
theater also. We must wake up to the 
fact that it is almost a hopeless under- 
taking to instill high ideals in the minds 
of boys and girls in the home and at the 
same time let those boys and girls spend 
many of their leisure hours looking upon 
pictures that tend to make light of high 
ideals. Moreover, the home influence on 
a child is becoming negligible—usually he 
is home only long enough to eat and to 
sleep. The schools, many of which make 
very little attempt at character building, 
have him the greater part of the time. 
This leaves the movies as one of the great- 
est potential evil influences on the ehild, 
for sex, lust and crime is the great theme 
of the sereen. The movie advertising in- 
variably features the salacious aspects. 
The fact that the popular movies are de- 
void of moral or educational values proves 
that their influence must of necessity be 
adverse. 


And on whom does the responsibility 
fall? Not entirely on the producers alone. 
They are, of course, actuated solely by a 
profit motive. (Undoubtedly so important 
an educational and recreational ageney 
should not be entrusted to commercial 
auspices.) The producing firms give what 
the public wants and the tremendous 


growth of the industry is proof of popular 


approval. Certainly the prevailing type 
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of sex and crime movies indicate the taste 
and morals of the hundred million who 
attend them. 

A serious condition confronts us. The 
condition is here, and the apprehension of 
conscientious leaders and teachers of 
youth as to the great evil influence of the 
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“JESUS, MY SAVIOUR, LOOK ON ME” 
(Memory Hymn for May) 


Jesus, my Saviour, look on me, 
For I am weary and oppressed; 

I come to cast myself on Thee: 
Thou art my Rest. 


Look down on me, for I am weak; 

I feel the toilsome journey’s length; 
Thine aid omnipotent I seek; 

Thou art my Strength. 


I am bewildered on my way; 
Dark and tempestuous is the night; 
O send Thou forth some cheering ray! 
Thou art my Light. 


Standing alone on Jordan’s brink, 
In that tremendous latest strife, 

Thou wilt not suffer me to sink; 
Thou art my Life. 


Thou wilt my every want supply, 
E’en to the end, whate’er befall; 

Through life, in death, eternally, 
Thou art my All. 


—Charlotte Elliott, 
—Arthur Sullivan, 1874 
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APRIL CLASSICAL MEETINGS AC- 
CORDING TO THE RECORDS IN 
THE OFFICE OF THE STATED 

CLERK OF GENERAL SYNOD 


APRIL 24 — Missouri-Kansas, 8 P. M., 
Grace, Rev. C. J. Weidler, Abilene, Kan. 


APRIL 25—Indianapolis, 7.30 P. M., Zion’s, 
Rev. Carl Kiewitt, Terre Haute, Ind. 


APRIL 26—Nebraska, 8 P. M., Hope, Rev. 
P. 8. Kohler, Harbine, Neb. 


APRIL 30 — Reading, 7.45 P. M., St. 
Thomas, Rev. Dr. Lee M. Erdman, 850 
N 11th St., Reading, Pa. 

Zion’s Hungarian, Kalmazoo, Mich., Rev. 
Bela Kerekes, 803 Mills St., Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 


SYNODICAL MEETINGS FOR 1934 


PITTSBURGH SYNOD— May 15, 1934, 
Amity, Meyersdale, Pa., Rev. Dr. B. A. 
Black, Meyersdale, Pa. 

SYNOD OF THE MID-WEST — May 14, 
1934, Carrollton Ave., Indianapolis, Ind., 
Rey. Dr. Elmer G. Homrighausen, 4411 
Carrollton Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 

OHIO SYNOD—May 22, 1934 (7.30 P. M.), 
First Hungarian, Cleveland, O., Rev. 
Michael Kovaes, 2856 E. Boulevard, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

SYNOD OF THE POTOMAC — June 11, 
1934, Hood College, Frederick, Md. 

SYNOD OF THE NORTHWEST—Septem- 
ber 4, 1934 (7.30 P. M.), Swiss, New 
Glarus, Wis., Rev. Richard Rettig, New 
Glarus, Wis. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Rev. Calvin H. Wingert, from 1438 
Powell St., to 118 W. Fornance St., Nor- 
ristown, Pa. 
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movies is not unfounded. We certainly 
are able to see where an offensive ought 
to begin. A civilization in which a large 
proportion of the population (the average 
weekly attendance in the United States 
for 1930 was given as 115,000,000, and in- 
cluded in this is an estimated 28,000,000 


PASTORS AND CONSISTORIES— 
ATTENTION 


“A Union of Mind and Heart,” the im- 
portant article on the merger of our 
Church with the Evangelical Synod, 
written by Dr. Geo. W. Richards, has now 
been published in tract form. If you have 
not sent in your order, it will pay you to 
do so at once, as a limited number have 
been printed. Single copies, 3 cents; per 
hundred, $2.50. This tract should be wide- 
ly distributed. 


A Rally of the Mission Bands of’ Mary- 
land Classis was held at Manchester, Md., 
on the afternoon of Mar, 24. 

President George W. Richards, of the 
Theological Seminary, Lancaster, Pa., was 
the preacher at the Mercersburg Academy 
Chapel on Apr. 8. 

“Are the Manners of American Youth 
Growing Worse—and Why?” ‘Time for 
answers extended to Apr. 25. Please con- 
sider this a personal invitation to send 
in your judgment. 

On Palm Sunday, First Church, Quaker- 
town, Pa., Rev. Paul T. Stoudt, pastor, re- 
ceived 43 by confirmation; the following 
Wednesday evening, 6 received by letter 
and 2 by reprofession. 

In Grace Church, Jeannette, Pa., Rev. 
Ralph 8. ‘Weiler, pastor, Easter accessions 
42; offering $100 more than a year ago. 
The Second Leadership Training Class has 
been organized; 18 enrolled. 


St. John’s Chureh, Larimer, Pa. Rev. 
G. A. Teske, pastor, had largest Easter 
Holy Communion attendance during pres- 
ent pastorate of 7 years. 15 received by 
confirmation, 1 by letter, 3 by renewal 
and 5 infant baptisms. 

The many friends of Dr. Ambrose M. 
Schmidt, Assistant Editor of the ‘“Mes- 
senger,” will be sorry to learn that he is 
still confined to bed at the home of his 
sisters in Washington, D. C. His present 
address is 1338 Shepherd St., N. W. 

Eastern Synod meets this week for the 
first time in a distinctly rural congrega- 
tion. St. John’s (Hains) Church, near 
Wernersville, Berks Co., is a large and ac- 
tive congregation in one of the loveliest 
agricultural regions in this country. 


The G. M. G. of Salem Church, Cata- 
sauqua, Pa. Rev. W. A. Kratz, pastor, 
presented “The Mystery of the Masked 
Girl”, a 3-act play, for the 5th time. Two 
performances were given in Catasauqua, 
and one in Northampton, Bethlehem and 
Palmerton. 


On Palm Sunday, Emanuel Church, 
Lansford, Pa., Rev. Paul L. Troutman, 
pastor, added 14 by confirmation, 2 by 
letter and 1 by renewal. The Lenten, Holy 
Week and Easter services well attended. 
The Primary, Junior and Intermediate 
groups of the 8. S. presented appropriate 
program on Kaster. 


In St. John’s Church, Johnstown, Pa., 
Dr. J. Harvey Mickley, pastor, increased 
interest manifested at the crowded Easter 
service; Church nicely decorated. Fine at- 
tendance during Holy Week. The Little 
Parish Dramatie Club presented “Peter 
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to 30,000,000 children) spends its days in 
the factory and its evenings at the movies 
can hardly be rated as high (especially 
when this population apparently enjoys 
the type of picture which is being thrown 
on the sereen today, and disregards its 
influence on the child). 


the Rock” Apr. 8, to a large and appreci- 
ative audience. 

St. Luke’s Church, North Wales, Pa., 
Rev. John M. Herzog, pastor, added by 
confirmation 4, by letter 3, by renewal 6; 
total, 13. Offerings, for current expenses, 
$173.25; for apportionment, $102.27; total, 
$275.52. All services well attended, and 
a fine playlet, “The Easter Light”, given 
by the Church School. 

In Memorial Church, Easton, Pa., Rev. 
John P. Dieffenderfer, pastor, Palm Sun- 
day and Haster accessions by confirma- 
tion 42, by letter or renewal 13; 2 adults 
and 6 children baptized. Congregational 
reception for new members Apr. 4, with 
Rey. Clarence Felson, of the M. E. Church, 
as guest speaker. 

Bethany Church, Butler, Pa., Rev. Frank 
Hiack, pastor, was privileged to have the 
President of General Synod, Dr. H. J. 
Christman, speak on “Social Obligation” 
to a large congregation Apr. 8. Lenten, 
Holy Week and Easter services well at- 
tended; special offering of $41 for Appor- 
tionment. 

In Zion Church, Norwood, O., Rev. Ben 
M. Herbster, pastor, the play, “Simon the 
Leper”, recently presented before a large 
audience, was repeated Apr. 15 at the 
Norwood City Hall. Annual Church 
Night, Apr. 11, in honor of new members 
during current year who were guests at 


the supper, followed by entertainment, 
short talks, ete. 
In St. Mark’s Church, Lebanon, Pa., 


Rev. H. J. Herber, pastor, communed 877; 
new members 53; 8S. S. attendance 1,052; 
S. 8. offering for Orphans’ Home $105; 
Self-Denial offering for Home and For- 
eign Missions $212.40. Average §S. S. at- 
tendance since Jan. 1, 1934, 931. At the 
regular mid-week prayer meeting the 
Epistle of Paul to the Philippians is be- 
ing studied. 

Franklin and Marshall College Alumni 
have organized a campaign committee to 
boost the candidacy of Attorney General 
Wm. A. Schnader for the Republican nom- 
ination for Governor of Pennsylvania at 
the primary, May 15. Mr. Schnader is a 
distinguished alumnus of the College and 
an active member of the Board of 
Trustees. 


Owing to the meeting of Hastern Synod, 
the regular meeting of the Reformed Min- 
isterium of Philadelphia, scheduled for 
Apr. 16, was postponed. It is hoped that 
the services of Mr. Chas. J. Adams, of 
Reading, Pa., who was to address the 
Ministerium on “The Layman and the 
Church”, may be secured for a later date. 


Mr. John L. Finafrock, who has been 
connected with the public schools of Frank- 
lin Co. of Pennsylvania for 46 years, and 
has been county superintendent since 1922, 
has been elected to the Mercersburg 
Academy Board of Regents to fill the un- 
expired term of the late Mr. W. J. Zach- 
arias, of Chambersburg, Pa., who had been 
a member of Mercersburg’s governing body 
for 28 years. 


At Oakbrook, Reading, Pa., Rev. J. R. 
Rothermel, pastor, a class of 10 young 
people confirmed Palm Sunday evening; 
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overflowing audience with people standing 
in doorway. Communion celebrated on 
Easter at 8 A. M.; a brass quartette play- 
ed Easter carols at the beginning of the 


service. A goal of $100 for current ex- 
penses met. 20 new members added since 
June, 

Special attention of all of the Reformed 


Churches of the vicinity is called to the 
Spring United Foreign Missionary Con- 
ferences, under the auspices of the For- 
eign Missions Conference of North Amer- 
ica, to be held in Allentown, April 22-23, 
in Bethlehem, April 23-25, in Easton, 
April 24-25. 

Easter services in the Irwin, Pa., Charge, 
Rey. E. M. Dietrich, pastor, better than 
for many years despite much sickness. 22 
received Palm Sunday; largest Communion 
service in 10 years. Elder James D. Pierce, 
formerly assistant supt. of St. Paul’s Or- 
phan’s Home, after 6 months of serious 
illness attended services Apr. 8. Miss 
Velma Gust continues her unbroken 8. 8. 
attendance now past 22 years, and Mr. A. 
G. Carlson, S. S. supt., is in his 23rd year. 


In Goss Memorial Church, Akron, O., 
Rev. Wm. E. Troup, pastor, Easter Acces- 
sions, 111; present membership, 883; net 
gain within 5 years, 530; total Haster offer- 
ing, $1,200; at the Easter Lord’s Table, 
710; S. S. Easter attendance, 638; at morn- 
ing worship, 638; at evening worship, 384; 
average Prayer Meeting attendance during 
March, 162. This is good news, which de- 
serves to be passed on. 

Dr. Boyd Edwards has announced the 
Cum Laude appointments of the Mercers- 
burg Academy Chapter, comparable to Phi 
Beta Kappa in college, from the present 
senior class as follows: Charles E. Elting, 
Thomas H. Ralston, James R. Simpson, 
2nd, Martin C. Warfel, Wm. K. Watkins, 
Geo. H. Weiler, Jr., and John B. Worden. 
Additional appointments will be made on 
the Commencement Stage of the present 
school year. 

In Messiah Church, Baltimore, Md., Dr. 
J. L. Barnhart, pastor, on Palm Sunday 
9 confirmed and 1 received by renewal. 
Large Easter Communion; as is the cus- 
tom the elements were given to the com- 
municants in the pews at the morning 
service, Prof. Wm. R. Barnhart assisting 
in the service. During Holy Week the 
pastor assisted in a Communion service 
in one of the leading Baptist Churches of 
Baltimore. 

In Christ Church, Littlestown, Pa., Dr. 
H. H. Hartman, pastor, 11 confirmed on 
Palm Sunday. Special services held dur- 
ing Holy Week with splendid attendance. 
Holy Communion on Easter Sunday morn- 
ing, when audience overflowed in the S. S. 
room below; 7 added by letter, 1 by re- 
newal; 410 communed. On Easter evening 
the S. S. rendered a splendid program. 
Rostrum beautifully decorated with palms 
and plants. Offering over $300. 

In Emanuel Church, Rochester, N. Y., 
Rev. Frederick H. Diehm, pastor, Lenten 
and Easter services well attended. Senior 
and Junior choirs co-operated splendidly. 
On Palm Sunday 9 confirmed; on Haster 
8 others received; 386 communed. A joint 
consistory meeting of Evangelical and Re- 
formed Chureh held Apr. 4, with Prof. 
Reinhold Niebuhr as speaker. Father and 
Son Banquet held Apr. 9, with Rochester’s 
popular radio announcer as speaker. 


The members of Salem Church, Lafay- 
ette, Ind., Rev. Conrad Hassel, pastor, are 
working together in a spirit of Christian 
harmony and are co-operating as much as 
possible with the newly elected pastor. 
Lenten services successful spiritually and 
numerically. During Holy Week, 3 ser- 
vices held. Great observance on Good Fri- 
day; banner day on Easter; 250 com- 
muned. On Palm Sunday, 11 received: 8 
by confirmation, 1 by letter, 2 by re- 
newal. 


? 


In Heidelberg Church, Thomasville, N. 
C., Rev. J. A. Palmer, pastor, Easter Com- 
munion largely attended; 12 young people 
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received. On Mar. 14, at 11 A. M., the 
funeral of Curtis J. Black, brother of 
Rev. Harvey W. Black, pastor at Latrobe, 
Pa., was conducted by his pastor in the 
presence of a large number of relatives 
and friends. The body lay in state in the 
Chureh for an hour preceding the service. 
Dr. J. C. Leonard, Lexington, and Rev. 
Kendal Schoffner, pastor of the Emanuel 
Charge, assisted in the services. He was 
a good man. 

In Faith Church, Reading, Pa., Rev. J. 
R. Rothermel, pastor, 7 confirmed on Palm 
Sunday. Holy Week services well attend- 
ed. Holy Communion Good Friday evening 
and on Easter at 6 A. M.; largest Com- 
munion ever held in Faith; Church and 
S. S. filled. A brass quartette, including 
2 trombones, played Easter carols in the 
Church tower. A goal of $300 to pay off 
note in one of the closed banks more 
than met on Haster; attendance splendid 
since present pastorate began last June; 
20 additions since June. 


In Christ Memorial Church, West Hazle- 
ton, Pa., Rev. E. Franklin Faust, pastor, 
16 catechumens confirmed. Good Friday 
program consisted of: Children’s service, 
1.15 P. M.; meditation, 2 P. M.; Pre- 
paratory service, 7.30 P. M.; 2 adults re- 
ceived by letter. Easter services began 
at 6 A. M.; Communion at all services; “A 
Dawn Immortal” rendered by choir. Ser- 
vices of the season largely attended; 75% 
of membership communed. Offerings, for 
Benevolence, $228; current fund, $70; in- 
crease of one-third above offerings of 
last year. Revs. W. C. Beck and Geo. W. 
Kohler assisted pastor during the season. 

In St. Paul’s Church, Mahony City, Pa., 
Rev. Paul Slinghoff, pastor, class of 21 
confirmed in gowns of white made by the 
ladies on Palm Sunday. Holy Week serv- 
ices well attended; Holy Communion 
Thursday evening, first time all the people 
communed at the same time; early dawn 
music service on Easter when 15 received 
by letter and renewal; offerings good; 
“Simon the Leper” splendidly rendered by 
the Y. P. Group, under direction of Misses 
Doris Wagner and Thelma Faust; present- 
ed the 2nd time Easter Monday evening. 


In St. Paul’s Church, Butler, Pa., Rev. 
Harvey T. Goodling, pastor, 398 Easter 
communicants, including 10 privately ad- 
ministered. Total accessions, 40: 30 by 
confirmation, 9 by letter, and 1 by re- 
profession. The Lenten and Easter ser- 
vices were well attended. The pastor ex- 
changed pulpits with the following min- 
isters: Dr. J. H. String, M. S. May, Nevin 
Smith, and Frank Hiack. The two Mis- 
sionary societies of the congregation are 
doing splendid work, ranking among the 
best in Classis. Mrs. Goodling was recent- 
ly elected Classical Secretary of the G. M. 
G. of Allegheny Classis. 


In St. Luke’s Church, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
Rev. H. A. Shiffer, pastor, a class of 10 
confirmed on Palm Sunday; special music 
by Senior choir; large audience. Thurs- 
day evening of Holy Week, Preparatory 
service; special musie by the Boys’ choir. 
On Good Friday evening the cantata, 
“Jesus the Crucified”, rendered by the 
combined choirs of 100 voices. On Easter, 
Holy Communion at 10 A. M. and 7 P. M.; 
special musie by senior choir in the morn- 
ing; in the evening the girls’ chorus of 25 
voices rendered the cantata, “The Glorious 
Resurrection”. 


The members of our Philadelphia Min- 
isterium have been invited to attend the 
Jason Lee Centennial Memorial service 
of the Methodist Church, to be held in 
Arch St. M. E. Church on April 30, at 
10.30. Jason Lee was the first Protestant 
missionary to go beyond the Rockies. At 
the noon hour of the same day a public 
meeting will be held at the Reyburn 
Plaza, at which there will be a public 
send-off of the “Jason Lee Special,” a, 
motorized covered wagon en route from 
Boston to Salem, Oregon. Mayor Moore 
will have a letter of congratulation for 
the Mayor of Salem, Oregon, in honor of 


Jason Lee, who is known as “The Father 
of the Rockies.” 

In the Southwest Harbor-Tremont Larger 
Parish, Mt. Desert Island, Maine, Rey. 
Perry L. Smith, pastor, Easter accessions 
35: 3 by letter and 32 by reprofession. In 
the recent book of findings on The Larger 
Parish published by the Institute of Social 
and Religious Research, a Constitution of 
this Parish is printed as an example of the 
interdenominational type of constitution. 
Other references to the Parish in the book 
indicated that its program of group and 
intercommunity meetings measured up to 
the best discovered in any of the larger 
parishes studied. 

In St. Luke’s Church, Trappe, Pa., Rev. 
Arthur C. Ohl, pastor, 6 young people con- 
firmed Palm Sunday. The S. S. Association 
will sponsor a Community Vacation Church 
School this summer, and will send at least 
5 to the Leadership Camp at Mensch Mill. 
The recently organized Dramatic Club pre- 
sented “From Darkness to Dawn” on Good 
Friday, also in First Presbyterian Church, 
Pottstown, Apr. 8. The choir of 25 voices 
rendered the cantata, “The Glorious Resur- 
rection,” Palm Sunday evening and in the 
Presbyterian '\Church, Jeffersonville, Apr. 8. 
Easter Communion service largest in years. 
Fine service by 8S. 8S. Easter evening. 


On Apr. 8 the congregations of the 
Ziegel’s Charge, Lehigh Classis, elected 
Licentiate Donald M. C. Englert, Allen- 
town, as their pastor. Mr. Englert is a 
graduate of Muhlenberg College and of 
Princeton Theological Seminary. Upon his 
graduation from the Seminary he was 
awarded the New Testament Fellowship for 
further study in German Universities and 
received an M.A. degree from Princeton 
University. He studied at the Universities 
of Berlin and Marburg, 1932-33. Mr, Eng- 
lert will be ordained on Apr. 25, in Christ 
Church, Allentown, Pa., where he is a mem- 
ber, and installed as pastor of the Ziegel’s 
Charge on Apr. 26 in the Longswamp 
Church. 


Rev. Chas. F. Freeman, pastor of Salem 
Church, Doylestown, Pa., returned to the 
parsonage on Mar. 21 after a 12 week’s 
stay in the Allentown Hospital, which he 
sustained while standing along side of the 
highway near Allentown, Dec. 29. On 
Easter, assisted by elders, he was the cele- 
brant at the Holy Communion at 6:30 and 
11 A. M. Rev Mr. Freeman presided at 
the annual congregational meeting Apr. 2, 
and on Apr. 8, preached his first sermon 
since his return. The following supplied 
during his absence: Drs. John B. Stoudt, 
Jacob G. Rupp, Samuel A. Ziegler, Wm. F. 
Curtis; Revs. Chas. B. Weaver, Howard 
Obold, Samuel E. Moyer, I. O. Schell, 
Samuel E. Kirk, John A. Wildasin, Walter 
K. Beattie and James A. Carr. _ 


In Bethany Church, York, Pa. Rev. 
Chas. R. Zweizig, pastor, accessions 44: 40 
by confirmation, 2 by letter, 2 by re- 
newal. Reception tendered them Apr. 11. 
Chancel of Church recently beautified by 
erection of oak panelling asa choir screen, 
which is immediately back of the Com- 
munion Table, and decorated with appro- 
priate Christian symbols; also a lecturn 
and hymn boards of pak added; a large 
lecturn Bible was presented by the 1934 
Confirmation class. At a congregational 
meeting Apr. 4, the consistory was au- 
thorized to purchase ground near the 
Church for a parsonage. The lot has been 
secured, an architect has designed a 
beautiful Colonial home, and construction 
will begin this month. 


Recent guest speakers in the Manches- 
ter, Md., Charge, Rev. Dr. John 8. Hol- 
lenbach,; pastor, were: Revs. R. A. Stras- 
baugh, I. G. Naugle, R. R. Rhodes, of the 


_ U. B. Chureh; Rev. J. Frank Bucher, Mis- 


sionary to China; Rev. Dr. M. J. Roth 
and Prof. 8. E. L. Fogelsanger, of the 
Church of the Brethren. Easter Commun- 
ions better attended than year ago. Of- 
ferings over $200. 13 young people re- 
ceived by confirmation. The pageant, 
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“Maith Is the Victory”, well presented in 
Trinity, Manchester, Easter evening. On 
Apr. 8, at 7.30 P. M., Trinity Choir pre- 
sented special Easter music under direc- 
tion of the pastor, and evoked much fa- 
vorable comment, 

In St. Luke’s Church, Lancaster, Pa., 
Rev. John F, Frantz, pastor, 15 catechu- 
mens confirmed Palm Sunday; 2 added by 
letter. Services held Wednesday, Thurs- 
day, when Dr. O. S. Frantz preached, and 
Friday of Holy Week. At 6 A. M. on 
Saster, the choir of 16 voices, under direc- 
tion of Miss Emma E. Myer, sang the 
cantata, “The King of Glory”; large Com- 
munion at 10.45. On Apr. 5, a reunion 
of the 10 classes, totaling 153, confirmed 
during the present pastorate, was held; 
roll call of each class held; Mr. Frank 
Hammond, of the first class, delivered the 
address. The combined classes presented 
the pastor and his wife with a beautiful 
gift. Haster offerings $201.76. 


Dr. Charles S. Macfarland requested 
permission to publish in Berlin a German 
translation of his recent volume, “The 
New Church and the New Germany,” but 
received word from the office of Chancel- 
lor Hitler that while the English edition 
of the book has been admitted, it is not 
desirable “for important reasons of State 
policy” to authorize a translation. The 
reason given is that it is not deemed wise 
to have the German public read the book 
“until the work of conciliation in the 
Church is completed.” Dr. Macfarland, 
with the approval of the State and Church 
authorities of Germany, made a study of 
the situation there last fall and gave his 
views to Hitler personally, by the latter’s 
invitation. 


Delaware, Ohio, Rev. Ervin E. Young— 
Lenten services every evening through 
Lent well attended. We had assistance one 
evening by Rev. E. Bruce Jacobs, of 
Columbus, and one evening by Rev. BE. A. 
Bradwohl, of Prospect. Easter came with 
its sunshine and hope. Sunrise service at 
7, after which 35 of our young people 
sang for 14 of our sick and shut-ins. Upon 
their return the young people were served 
breakfast at the Church by our faithful 
workers. Sunday School was well attended. 
The regular service was the best during 
the present pastorate. The choir rendered 
splendid music. There were 13 confirma- 
tions and 3 adult baptisms. Not only did 
we have the largest number of members 
to commune during our pastorate here, 
but we had an unusually large number of 
friends with us. The pastor spoke Sunday 
Seong to the catechumens on “Growing 

re 

St. John’s Church, Phoenixville, Pa., 
Rev. A. A. Hartman, pastor, has been 
rather silent for a long time on point of 
news to the “Messenger”. Last year end- 
ed with the Apportionment paid in full 
and other finances on the good side of the 
ledger. The middle week of January was 
devoted to “Spiritual Advance Meetings,” 
well attended and rewarding.- Guest 
preachers filled the pulpit each night. 
Thursday night Lenten meetings had a 
fair attendance. The Easter season 
brought 19 accessions, all by confirmation 
except two. The Easter Communion was 
one of the largest ever held by this 
Church. The choir rendered Maunder’s 
“Penitence, Pardon and Peace” on Good 
Friday night and a pageant, “The Wit- 
nesses,” by Keppel, was given Sunday 
evening by a group of young people. The 
Junior Choir sang on Easter Sunday. Sev- 
eral of our aged and loyal members passed 
away this winter. Seven of our young 
people entered into the Stewardship Essay 
and Poster Contest. i. 


Third Chureh, Baltimore, Rev. James 
Riley Bergey, pastor, had an interesting 
Lenten and Easter season. A bright, new 
altar and chancel carpet was presented by 
the ladies of the congregation, also new 
altar and reading desk hangings. <A 
beautiful painting, a replica of a cathedral 
window,—inelusive of the cross, the resur- 


rection angels, Easter lilies, palms, and 
the fadeless amaranth, announcing “The 
Lord is risen”, painted by Mr. Harry Sey- 
ler, a devoted member of the congregation, 
was duly presented and dedicated, together 
with a beautiful oak reading desk given 
by Mr. and Mrs. Harry Seyler, in memory 
of their son, the late Jack Seyler. Thus 
we witness the resurrection spirit of loy- 
alty and faithfulness throbbing at the 
very heart of our congregational life. The 
pastor used the outline of C. F. Andrew’s 
“Christ in the Silence” for the weekly 
Friday evening Lenten sermons. Holy Week 
and Easter day worship wrought a fine 
spiritual fruitage in Third Church fellow- 
ship. One new member was received on 
Easter day. Confirmation was postponed 
from Palm Sunday to Mother’s Day, May 
13, and the Holy Communion for the cate- 
chumens on Whitsunday, May 20. 150 
communed. Offerings liberal. The Rev. 
Dr. A. 8. Weber brought the post-Easter 
message on Apr. 8. 


The largest Confirmation Class in the 
history of Zion’s, Ashland, Pa., Rev. A. 
Augustus Welsh, pastor, was received into 
probationary membership Palm Sunday 
morning. Although this class has been 
gradually growing for the past three years 
it had not reached its peak until this year. 
Forty-six young men and women, in- 
structed in the rudiments of Christian liy- 
ing and Church membership for a period 
of five months, were given the privilege 
of uniting with the Church of Christ. Pro- 
bationary membership entitles them to 
membership for only one year. During 
this time each one must prove himself 
worthy of the name Christian and sincere 
in his confirmation vows. If at the end of 
that time he has been found faithful he 
is admitted to full membership upon the 
books of the Church; otherwise he will be 
considered a recalcitrant, dropped from 
the roll, and an attempt will be made to 
win him to faithfulness again. The grey 
gowns of confirmation were used for the 
first time. Gowns for minister and choir 
have been in use for some years. See cover 
page of this issue. Palm Sunday as well 
as Haster, during which time the con- 
firmed received their first Communion, was 
one of the finest in every particular that 
Zion’s has experienced. 


At the recent meeting of representa- 
tives of the various denominations with 
the Executive Committee of the Anti- 
Saloon League of America it was decided 
to be utterly imperative that the various 
temperance organizations in the United 
States be brought into the closest co-oper- 
ative action and as far as possible into a 
working union. A Continuation Commit- 
tee, consisting of 10 outstanding Church 
representatives, was appointed to plan and 
call at an early date another Conference 
with the idea that it include representa- 
tives of all temperance organizations look- 
ing toward a closer unity of effort in the 
fight against alcoholism. This Committee 
consists of the following: Dr. W. S. Aber- 
nathy, Convener, President Northern Bap- 
tist Convention, Washington, D. C.; Dr. 
Wm. C. Covert, General Secretary Board 
of Christian Education of the Presbyter- 
ian Church in the U. 8. A., Philadelphia; 
Bishop H. Lester Smith, Methodist Epis- 
copal Chureh, Washington, D. C.: Bishop 
TT.-V, W. Darlington, Methodist Episcopal 
Church South, Huntington, W. Va.; Dr. 
James A. Crain, Church of Christ (Discei- 
ples), Indianapolis, Ind.; Dr. W. B. Ander- 
son, Moderator, United Presbyterian 
Chureh, Philadelphia; Dr. John MeDowell, 
Moderator, Presbvterian Church U. S. A., 
East Orange, N. J.; Dr. Paul 8S. Leinbach, 
Reformed Church in the U. S.. Philadel- 
vhia. and Dr. C. B. Austin, Southern Bap- 
tist Convention, New Orleans, La. 


St. Paul’s Church, Pittsburgh, Pa., Rev. 
Louis G. Novak, reports a most glorious 
Lenten and Haster season. Lent was ob- 
served with weekly midweek services at 
which Western Theo. Students, as well as 
Revs. S. Hill, E. Roy Corman, Dr. A. M. 
Lamb, and the pastor took part. Among 


Theological Seminary of the 
Reformed Church in the U.S., 
Lancaster, Pa. 


Rev. Geo. W. Ricuarps, D.D., L.L.D., 
President 


offers a 


SUMMER COURSE 
CHURCH MUSIC 


To be taught by 
Harry A. Sykes, Mus.D., F.A.G.O. 
July 9 to 14, inclusive. 
The fee of $25 will cover board, room and 
tuition. F 
The Course is designed for Directors of 
Choirs, Organists, and those desiring to 
organize Senior, Intermediate and Junior 
Choirs. Choir Vocal Methods will be 
stressed. Church Organ Playing will be 
exemplified. ‘ 
Write to the Seminary for an outline of 
the Course, addressing 
REGISTRAR, 
Summer Church Music Course. 


the pastor’s Lenten preaching engagements 
were: Crescent, Ohio, Christ Church, Pitts- 
burgh, Trinity, Wilkinsburg, Stanton Ave, 
Presby. Church, and Springdale, Pa. The 
Good Friday service was also preparatory 
service. Easter Sunday was observed with 
sunrise services at Schenley Park, to which 
many of our members went. ‘The morning 
service was a great and living testimony 
to a Risen ‘Christ. Not only was the at- 
tendance unusually large, but also inspir- 
ing. The service reached its climax in 
the communion of members and many vis- 
itors. The S. S. observed the day with spe- 
cial Easter exercises. he morning offer- 
ing and other contributions in self-denial 
envelopes was all directed towards the 
Apportionment. The annual congregational 
meeting was held on Mon. night, Apr. 2, 
at which time favorable reports were read 
by the organizations and new officers elect- 
ed for the ensuing year. St. Paul’s re- 
ports a good year for 1933. 


Minersville, Pa. — Emanuel, Rev. O. R. 
Frantz, pastor. Lenten and Easter a sea- 
son of activity. The Mid-Week Lenten and 
regular Sunday services well attended. 
Children’s Lenten hour was observed one 
day every week, with good attendance. 
Confirmation on Palm Sunday morning. 
Chureh filled with worshipers. In the eve- 
ning of Palm Sunday the Choir very ably 
presented “Olivet to Calvary.” Holy Week 
observed with special evening services, 
and Preparatory services on Friday eve- 
ning. On Easter Sunday at 6 A. M. a 
Pageant-Drama, “The Living Christ,’ was 
presented. The same was repeated Monday 
evening. The Holy Communion was cele- 
brated on Easter Sunday morning and eve- 
ning. The Communion exceptionally well 
attended. Additions were 10 by confirma- 
tion and 1 by letter. The Easter offerings 
were $145. Mother’s Day will be observed 
with special services on May 13. The 
Church was beautifully decorated with palms, 
Easter lilies, vines and other potted plants. 
For the first time in the history of the 
congregation the Choir and the minister 
were ‘vested. The gowns are a donation 
by the choir. 


_ On Apr. 7, 1889, Grace Church was or- 
ganized in Agnew’s school house, near 
Jeannette, Pa. Rev. Dr. C. R. Diffen- 
bacher, of First Church, Greensburg, ef- 
fected the formal organization. There 
were 38 persons who attended the first 
Communion service. In 45 years this con- 
gregation has grown to a membership of 
743 members. The 45th anniversary of 
the organization was fittingly observed 
on Sunday, Apr. 8. Rev. A. E. Truxal, 
D.D., who was a member of the commit- 
tee, preached the historical sermon at the 
morning service. More than 400 persons 
attended this service. In the evening a 
union service was held with the First 
Church of Greensburg. All available space 
was taken and by actual count there were 
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some accompanied by their wives, will 
make the trip from Baltimore in automo- 
biles. They will be met at the Maryland 
border by a delegation from Lancaster 
Classis. The caravan will proceed to the 
Academy, College and Seminary grounds, 
where the presidents of the various insti- 
tutions will weleome them. Opportunity 
will be given for visiting the grounds and 
buildings. At 1 P. M. the delegation, to- 
gether “with visiting Reformed ministers 
and members of the Ministerium, will have 
a “Fellowship Luncheon” at the First 
Chureh social rooms, after which a meet- 
ing will be held in the auditorium, when 
an address will be made by a selected 
representative of the Evangelical Synod. 

A delegation of Reformed ministers 
from Baltimore will aecompany the 
Evangelical brethren. The members of 
the York Ministerium will attend in a 
body. Luncheon at First Church will be 
served for 50 cents, except for the min- 
isters of the Evangelical Synod, who will 
be guests of the Laneaster Ministerium. 
Reformed ministers attending the Semi- 
nary Commencement and others from near 
by points who would like to make this 


first-hand personal contact with our 
brethers from the Evangelical Synod are 
cordially invited to attend. As covers 


ean be laid for only 150 at the luncheon, 
reservations should be made in advance 
by addressing Miss Amelia Noll, Seere- 
First Reformed Chureh, Laneaster, 


tary, 


Pa. 

Coming as it does only a bit more than 
2 month before the merger of the two de- 
nominations, this large gathering of min- 
isters from both the Evangelical Synod 
and the Reformed Chureh in the U. S., will 
doubiless be a significant occasion. It 
is most appropriate that it should be held 


in historie Laneaster. 


MARY ELIZABETH SCHNEDER 

On the morning of April 12 there was re- 
ceived at the office of the Board of Foreign 
Missions the following eablegram from the 
Mission: “We “regret to report the 
death of Mary Sehneder on April 12. The 
funeral will take place at three on Mon- 
day.” 

While this sad news did not come un- 
expectedly, the receipt of it, nevertheless, 
will fill the heart of the Church with keen 
sorrow. On Ash Wednesday, Feb. 14, Miss 
Sehneder was brought back to Sendai from 

Luke’s Hospital, Tokyo, where phy- 
ans had told her that she was hope- 
lessly ill and that as far as medieal skill 
eould judge her life was a matter of a 
few week’s duration. 

Two days before the arrival of this 
eablegram there came a letter from her 
father to the secretary, saying, “This is the 
es of Mary’s birthday. In 1890 on 
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this day she was born in the Hoy house, 
standing just next to ours. Quite a num- 
ber of persons who came to call she want- 
ed to see for a few moments. They all 
came out marveling at her cheerfulness. 
They can hardly believe that she is sick, 
she is so natural and bright; but as a 
matter of fact, the doctor this evening 
told us that he did not think she could live 
over two days longer. Just now I went 
upstairs to ask whether she had any mes- 
sage to you. She said, ‘My prayer is that 
the Church may rise to a new sense of 
privilege in the great field of Missions and 
respond so well that the coming year may 
see not only a reduction of the debt, but 
a far brighter prospect for the future’.” 


Mary Elizabeth Schneder 


Mary Elizabeth Schneder was the daugh- 
ter of Dr. and Mrs. D. B. Schneder, our 
senior missionaries in Sendai, Japan. While 
in America she studied at Hood College 
for two years and was graduated from 
Mount Holyoke College in 1911. Later she 
studied in Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore, 
Md., New York Institute of Musical Art, 
and just before her return from her recent 
furlough, was working for her Master’s 
degree in the Eastman School of Musie in 
Rochester, N. ¥Y. She was commissioned as 
a missionary in November, 1918, and has 
been a teacher in Miyagi College, Sendai, 
Japan, from that day to this. Her home 
Chureh in America was St. Stephen’s, at 
Reading, Pa, 

The last days of Miss Schneder’s life 
were a perfect illustration of complete 
eonseeration to Christian service and an 
inspiration to the Church in Japan and 
Ameriea. When she found that she had 
but a few weeks to live, with that quiet 
strength of character which she possessed 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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SHEPHERD AND THE SHEEP 


John 
cad I know mime own, and 


10:14:16, “I am the good 


even as the Father 
noe life for the sheep. ” And 


I have, which are not of this 
also I must bring. and they 


my voice; and they shall be- 


come one flock, one shepherd.” 


Last Sunday morning the Gospel lesson 
brought to us again the beautiful story 


But Jesus, who 


refers not 


of the Good Shepherd. 
of the text, 


spoke the words 
only te the Shepherd but also to the 
sheep; therefore it is proper that we 


should take as our subjeet, “The Shepherd 


and the Sheep.” 


Here Jesus presents to us an ideal pic- 
ture of Himself, of the Church, and of the 
world. The more you look at the picture 
whieh He paints, the more deeply will you 
be impressed with its beauty and sim- 
plieity. 


| 


I. Goodness. “I am the good shepherd.” 
The outstanding quality of the Shepherd 
is His goodness. Jesus is not a thief who 
eame to steal; but He is the good Shep- 
herd who came to restore that which was 
stolen. He is not a robber who came to 
kill and to earry off booty; but as the 
good Shepherd He came that the sheep 
might have life, and might have it abund- 
antly. Jesus is not a stranger, because the 
sheep know not the voice of strangers; 
but the sheep know His voice and follow 
Him. Jesus is not a hireling, who behold- 
eth the wolf coming, and leaveth the 


sheep, and fleeth; but He is the good 
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Shepherd who abides with the sheep and 
leads them in the green pastures and by 
the still waters. 

In sharp contrast with all these—the 
thief, the robber, the stranger, and the 
hireling—Jesus stands forth as the Good 
Shepherd. We have all experienced His 
goodness. Since we have a good Shepherd, 
we should also be good sheep. 

Some of the characteristics of good 
sheep are: a strong and living faith in 
-God, a childlike and unwavering faith in 
the good Shepherd, a bright and cloudless 
hope in the future, a pure and warm love 
for God and man, a consecrated and sane- 
tified life, valiant and heroie action in 
life’s great battle, patienti and persever- 
ing endurance of the trials of life, the 
faithful performance of duty, the assur- 
anee of immortality, and the certainty of 
belonging forever to the great flock of 
the good Shepherd. 

Il. Knowledge. “I know mine own, and 
mine own know me.” 

The good Shepherd has a perfect knowl- 
edge of the sheep. He knows where you 
live, how you look, and what you do. He 
knows each one by name. He knows all 
- about you—your thoughts, words, and 
deeds; your temptations and _ strivings; 
your faults, weaknesses, and sins; your 
pains, afflictions, and sorrows; your long- 
ings, aspirations, and efforts; your fail- 
ures, successes, and achievements. 

It is comforting to feel that He knows 
what you need, and can help you; that 
He knows what you suffer, and can con- 
sole you; that He knows how you strug- 
gle, and can save you. Others may mis- 
understand you, but He understands you 
perfectly; others may despise you, but He 
loves you; others may judge you falsely, 
but He judges you rightly. 

You also know the good Shepherd. You 
have been taught to know Him from your 
childhood. When you lisped your first 
prayer at mother’s knee, you spoke to 
Him. In the home, in the Sunday School, 
in the Junior Congregation, in your read- 
ing of the Bible, in your worship, you 
learned to know Him better and better. 
Yet you are not as well acquainted with 
Him as you can be and want to be. You 
must use all the means of grace He has 
provided, and you shall know Him better 
day by day. Some day you shall know 
Him fully even as also you have been 
fully known, for you shall see Him face 
to face. 

TIT. Love. “I lay down my life for the 
sheep.” 

The good Shepherd loves His sheep with 
a perfect and holy love. “Greater love 
hath no man than this, that a man lay 
down his life for his friends.’’ He saved 
others, Himself He could not save. If 
He had saved Himself, He could not have 
saved others, and could not have become 
the Saviour of the world. In His great 
sacrifice became manifest His infinite love 
for mankind, which made Him the Saviour 
of the world. 


The good Shepherd loves the sheep and 
the lambs. He loves you. Do you love 
Him as you ought? He laid down His 
life for you. What are you willing to do 
for Him? He does not require your death, 
but He desires you to give yourself to 
Him as a living sacrifice, in body, soul, 
and spirit; with your talents and posses- 
sions. 

You ean best show your love for the 
good Shepherd by living your life daily 
for Him, however simple it may be, only 
so it be true and useful, and wholly conse- 
erated to Him. 

TV. Altruism. “And other sheep I have, 
which are not of this fold: them also I 
must bring, and they shall hear my 
voice.” 

Altruism has reference to others, in 
whom we ought to be interested as well 
as in ourselves and our own. The good 
Shepherd thought of the sheep outside of 
the fold as well as of those within the 
fold. Altruism means that those within 
the fold should desire and strive to bring 
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those without the fold to the enjoyment 
of the same blessings which they enjoy. 

You are in the fold. Did you ever stop 
to think how you got into the fold? When 
the good Shepherd uttered these words the 
flock was small. Then your ancestors and 
mine belonged to the large number of 
“other sheep” who were without the fold. 
And how were they brought in? Through 
the Apostles whom Jesus sent out to 
preach the gospel to every creature, and 
to those who succeeded them in the work. 
If these Apostles had not obeyed the 
Shepherd’s command, had not loved the 
sheep without the fold and brought them 
in, where should we be today? They were 
brought in, and for that reason we were 
born and brought up within the fold. 

But not all are within. The good Shep- 
herd must still say, “Other sheep I have 
which are not of this fold: them also I 
must bring, and they shall hear my voice.” 
The number within the fold is large, very 
large; but the number without is twice 
as large. If every one within the fold 
would try to bring in two that are without 
the number would soon be complete. With 
the good Shepherd it is a matter of duty: 
“Them also must I bring.” But He needs 
our help. 

V. Unity. “And they shall become one 
flock, one shepherd.” 

There can be only one flock, because 
there is but one Shepherd. Apparently 
the Christian Church is divided into many 
folds; but these divisions are only ex- 
ternal, and the differences are merely su- 
perficial; fundamentally they are all one, 
because the good Shepherd unites them 
all into one great spiritual flock. 

As many rivers, each with its special 
features and characteristics, carry their 
waters into the ocean, where they all he- 
come one and indistinguishable, so the 
many denominations, each with its pecu- 
liarities and distinctions, carry their 
stream of humanity into the great bosom 
of eternity, where all differences will dis- 
appear, and where all will be one flock, 
surrounding the good Shepherd. 


Home Education 


“The Child’s First School is the Family” 
—Froebel 


MAGIC DISHES 
Loie E. Brandom 


Persons who have no little children or 
whose children always eagerly eat what 
is set before them should not read this 
article. It will be foolishness to them. 
Of course, “Hunger is the best sauce” 
and perfect health insures hunger. If ap- 
petite is lacking, parents should learn the 
reason, not merely use devices to coax 
the child to eat. However, there are 
times when coaxing the appetite is legiti- 
mate. 

“Come, Donnie, the ‘Man in the Moon’ 
wants to play hide and seek with you,” 
Mother called to the young lad who had 
refused to come to the table because he 
was “tired of breakfast food”. 

Mother went on about her work, but 
Donnie’s curiosity had heen aroused. He 
peeked around the back of his chair, then 
climbed up into it hurriedly that he might 
the better see the funny man in his por- 
ringer. After a pleased laugh he seized 
his spoon and went after him, first on one 
side, then on the other, until the man had 
completely faded from view, together with 
the “milky way” and the “stars”, and 
Donnie called happily, “Mother, I hid the 
man all away.” 

This mother had used her imagination, 
and from the breakfast food she had 
made a magic dish by forming the cereal 
into a round moon-like mound, using rais- 
ins for the eyes, nose and mouth, sur- 
rounding the face with the “milky way” 
and cutting the toast in the shape of 
stars. Simple, wasn’t it? It took only a 
few minutes longer, but oh, what a differ- 


For Your 1934 
MOTHER’S DAY SERVICE! 


A CLEARAWAY SALE 


Invitation POST 
CARDS in various 
designs. All de- 
lightfully colored. 
Printed invitation 
to the service on 
reverse side. 


Priced for this 
sale at 75cts. per 
hundred, postpaid, 


BANGLES FOR SOUVENIRS 
at 50cts. per hundred 


CELLUOID 
BUTTON 
$1.00 per hundred 
OFFERING 
ENVELOPES 
No. D 


These prices maintained only while 
present stock lasts. 


MOTHER’S DAY HELPER PRO- 
GRAM MATERIAL FOR SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS 


Exercises—Recitations—Songs 
Price 25 cents 


ALSO SEVERAL SERVICES FOR 
ENTIRE SCHOOL 


BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
OF THE REFORMED CHURCH 


1505 RACE ST. 


PHILA., PA 


ence it made to the child. It was all that 
was needed to start this convalescent day 
off just right. 

The circus fat man is another favorite 
with the children. Make the body of half 
a peeled orange, and add strips of but- 
tered toast for arms and legs. A three- 
cornered piece of toast becomes a_ hat, 
when set above a round of banana which 
serves for a head. Raisins make funny 
eyes, especially if they are pulled out long 
to look Oriental. A slice of red 
makes the smiling mouth. 

What looks like a hard-boiled egg may 
surprise and interest the little tots by 
turning out to be eustard molded in that 
shape, and “snowballs” may be either 
rice, mashed potato, or hominy, and if 
stuffed with minced chicken will contain 
even more magic. 

A eandied cherry perched on the top of 
a “hill” of custard, a marshmallow 


cherry 


boat 


floating on a “sea” of cocoa, or mist of 
parsley to represent “moss” tossed about 
on the waves of soup, all earry the child 


into a world of play and take his mind off 
the “every-dayness” of his regular diet. 

Carrots are a vegetable of which most 
children quickly tire, but try cutting the 
carrots in the shape of “gold fish” and 
see how eagerly the child will fish for 
them. 

A dish’ of spinach may be turned into 
an emerald isle of green pastures if ani 
mal crackers are used to represent the 
different animals grazing on the green. 

A soft-boiled egg is just an egg until 
with a pencil a smiling face is drawn on 
the shell. After this all it needs is a little 
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paper dunce cap to make 
egg a real personality. 

These are devices for special occasions 
with special problems, The ideal every- 
day meal is eaten as Father and Mother 
eat theirs, It is a happy but a dignified 
time with attention centered on eating 
but conversation on other topics. 

Sometimes, just a change in the manner 
of serving will produce the needed effect. 
One mother puts the sugar in a shaker 
and lets her child sprinkle it over his 
cereal himself. Another child has a little, 
fat goose cream piteher from which he 
likes te pour the cream. 

Tf the child becomes tired of his milk 
or coeoa perhaps he will like drinking it 
through straws, <A little surprise, such 
as a nut, some raisins, or small bits of 
candied fruit that the child likes, may be 
dropped to the bottem of the glass to be 
found when the beverage is all gone. 

“Variety is the spice of life” for chil- 
dren as well as grown people. Whatever 
plan the mother adopts, however, it should 
be one that will call the child’s attention 
away from himself. Many children form 
bad eating habits just because they have 
diseovered they can attract attention to 
themselves in this way. The wise mother 
never “fusses” over her child’s eating. 
Neither does she appear to pay attention 
to the child's fussing. She anticipates it, 
and so prevents it. 


the ordinary 


“Tt is my belief that the most im- 
portant time for education in fundamental 
habits, especially social habits, is the pre- 
school period; and the kindergarten train- 
ing should be, and perhaps is, the most 
important formal training that the child 
gets during his whole educational period.” 
—J. H. Sinelair, Department of Educa- 
tion, Occidental College, Los Angeles, 
Califernia. ; 

Anyone wishing to arouse interest In 
having a kindergarten ineluded in the 
publie school of a community should write 
to the National Kindergarten Association, 
S West Portieth Street, New York City. 


Amiable vietim (bewled over by auto): 
“I'm perfeetly all right, thank you. Pm 
not a bit hurt.” * ; 

Motorist: “I say, you're behaving jolly 
well about it. It is a real pleasure to 
kneck down a therowgh sportsman like 
rou.” 


Children’s Corner 


By Alltiene DeChant Seltzer 


Ok! Hew it rained and rained and 
rained, the afterneen before Easter! But 
did the Missien Band of Calvary Misston, 
Bethlehem, eare? I should say net! On 
scheduled time a Quintet set out from 
Missien Band Superintendent Mrs. Wil- 
liam Welbach’s home, im Aunty Seltzer’s 
“not-paid-foryet™ Chevrolet, on an Easter 
Tour that meme of us will ever forget. 
We had a big basket with us, in whieh 
were sever small baskets, twe of which 
were double ones! (And each was brimful, 
fer the Quintet saw to that. And each 
was made by Mrs. Sehusble, in whese 
class im Chureh Sehool are Mission Band 
members.) What fum it was deciding whose 
turn it was te say, “Here's a small Easter 
gitt fer you from the Mission Band of 
Calvary.” and whe should ask, “May we 
please simg am Baster Carol fer you?” 
Some ef us were shy at first, bat we didn’t 
stay that way! At the very first home 
we discovered @ other whe hasn't 


for & grand?sther _ . The 
quintet called em the W. M. S ident, 
Mrs. Heward E. Renner, teo, asked 
us, “Whe, besides the Shut-ims is 

with yeur visit, your and your 
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songs?” And when one of the Kathryns 
said, “God,” she nodded, happily. The 
Quintet surprised the pastor, too, and hoe 
was so pleased with the Rainy Day visitors 
and their work, that he told the whole 
congregation about it, on Easter Day! So 
here's “Giving of self to others” to all 
my Mission Band boys and girls, who are 
kind to those who are old, and needy, 
and who cannot walk, The quintet? Oh! 
Yes! They were Dorothy Yeager, Cath- 
erine Schwab, Kathryn Wolbach, Ruth 
Wirth and Annette Hoover, 


Junior: “Say, mother, how much am L 
worth?” 

Mother: “Why, you're worth a million 
to me, dear.” 

Junior: “Well, then, could you advance 
me a quarter?” 


The Family Altar 


By the Rev. Roland L, Rupp 


HELP FOR THE WEBK OF APRIL 28-29 


Memory Verse: The Son of man came 
not to be ministered unto, but to minister, 
and to give his life a ransom for many, 
Matthew 20:28, 

Memory Hymn: 
Ever Be” (878). 


Theme: Christ’s Standard of Greatness, 


Monday—Christ’s Standard of Greatness 
Matthew 20:17-28 

Service is Christ’s standard of greatness 
—service in faith, in love, in humility. 
This was the emphasis of Jesus all through 
His ministry. It was a diapason note in 
His gospel. It was central in His life— 
the inevitable consequence of love and 
faith and obedience to the will of Ged. 
Calvary itself was a unique and divine 
service. Always and everywhere Jesus 
proclaimed and incarnated the gospel of 
service as His standard of greatness, Why 
have His followers abandoned this em- 
phasis? That they have—there can be no 
doubt. The world of today is the indict- 
ment inst Christians that they have 
abandoned the Master’s standard of great- 
ness. The history of Christian doctrine 
reveals that dogma and sectarianism 
usur the throne. The economic history 
of the last few centuries reveals that 
capitalism, built with the connivance and 
consent of Christianity, has put profit upon 
the throne. 

Prayer: O God, inspire us to seareh hu- 
man experience for light and truth for 
fundamental discoveries concerning Thy 
will, for the highway through the world 
which Thow art building, Amen, 


Tuesday—The Greatest in the Kingdom 
Mark 9:33.37 

Acvording to Jesus, the greatest in the 
Kingdom is he whe is able to face life 
and eternity with the purity of heart, 
the humility of spirit, the confidence and 
trust of the little child. But the world 
has set up the conqueror as greatest. Mul- 
titudes today believe that the giant of 
industry or the colossus of finance is great- 
Others believe him to be test 
who, like Lindbergh, has accom ed a 
few feats of unusual pezene courage. 
Popularity that which Jesus regarded as 
greatest is now being regarded as second- 
ary. The Chureh must come back to the 
ion of her Founder. 


“Jesus, And Shall It 
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Wednosday—The Greatest Gift 
Mark 12:41-44 

To the endeavor of Christlike living one 
must give all one has, Only in this fashion 
can Christlikeness be achieved, It is the 
highest of all goals, the most dynamie of 
all standards, the most exacting of all 
ways of life, To come by it one must 
subordinate all to this one effort. God 
must be first, THis will must prevail in 
every step, Humanity must always be on- 
visioned and regarded as the Father's 
family. He who seoks Christlikeness as 
the highest good will soll all he has in 
order that he may buy the pearl of great 
price, Nothing is too dear, too valuable, 
too good for the Kingdom and its causes, 
One must give himself to humanity, to 
God, to the Kingdom as his greatest of all 
gifts if Christlikeness is to be attained, 
In giving all one finds all, This is life 
indeed! 


Prayer: Thou Who hast given unto us 
Thy best Son as our most beloved Brother, 
we must give unto Thee that whieh is bost 
in us, We want to give unto Thoo our: 
selves, our person, life and property, Ac- 
copt them and make us fully Thine, Amen, 


Thursday— The Greatest Service 
Luke 10;25-37 
Brotherhood is an inescapable implicas 
tion of Christlike character and service, 
Brotherhood is a universal reality, It | 
takes in all religions, all nations, all ra a 
all social groups, It takes in all sondl tiene o 


and types of men, Brotherhood reco 
no narrow label. Tt conquers all ; 
Tt levels all barriors. It bridges all oee 
It dispels all fogs which hide one 
his brethren, Brotherhood takes no 
count of hatred, or slander, or color, ¢ 
ereed. It is inspired bed the Father @ 
It is the fruit of His spirit, and the power 
of His love, It pervades all areas of hue — 
man habitation, permeates all human a 
tionships, heals all wounds and divisi 
Rrotherhood makes one the employer 
the employe, the landlord and the teng 
the Naszist and the Jew, the commu 
and the capitalist, the poor and the rich, 
the conservative and the radical, the 
friend and the enemy, at 
Prayer: We pray, our Father, for 
spirit of brotherhood, for the syw 
and understanding which can l 
wounds of the world and save the h 
and the kingdoms of men, Amen, — 


) 


Friday—The Greatest Value — 
I Corinthians 18:9-18 : 
Few indeed have been the leader 
men with suiticient insight to seo that le 
is the greatest force of life and red 
tion in the world, Few indeed have — 
the teachers of religion who have 
certain of it, Hosea—in the dim 
of the Religion of the Spirit—dare 
advance toward that conviction, 
Second Isaiah dared to sing a 
love, Paul wrote it into the most 
cent psalm of all literature, Jesus, 
unmatched sublimity, lifted his lite 
level of Godlike love and poured hi 
blood into the stream of the diving 
so that it might flow out into © 
of humanity and down through 
streams of time to heal and save a 
ity: dyi spiritual anemia, Livi 
ston, Schweitaer, Grenfell, Kagawa- 
the modern apostles of love, findi 
by pouring theirs into its growing st 
aa pete infinite love, 

sym » e forgiving ui 
to pares the stream of etern 
want to be worthy of the aposto 
into us until we do Thy will, Am 
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quately, to do the Bathor's will, to love 
one’s followmen and serve them with ut 
ter abandon, to live a life of ereative and 
redemptive power by loving and saeri 
fleing vieariously that is an ambition 
that grips the imagination and emboltdens 
and empowers the will, - have no other 
ambition than this, No other desire thames 
Within me, No other hunger or thirst has 
any pang like this one,  Christlikeness! 
Christlikeness! Ah! that is the ambition 
for the Christian heart, Nurture it! Give 
it oxpression! Pursue it! Devote your 
Whole power of mind and heart and will 
to its realization! A thousand voiees eom- 
mand me to the task, 

Prayer: We thank Thee, God of the still 
small voice, for the emotions and desires 
of the inner man, We thank Thoe that 
Thou art not a God apart, that Thou art 
a God Who dwells within mon and moves 
and impels them to reach out after the 
best and highest whieh they know, Amen, 

Sunday——The Mind of Christ 
Philippians 2:.-11 

“Htave this mind in you, whieh was also 
in Christ Jesus’—so speaks an aneiont 
man of God out of the eonvietion of his 
own experionee and aspiration, Note the 
accomplishment to whieh he calls us, Tt 
is Paul speaking, Ho spoke with oxtra: 
ordinary authority, tis charactor eom- 
pels us to take him seriously, Note also, 
please, that when he commands ua to so 
great a task, ho is only following the ex. 
wnple of the Galilean Himself, Who said: 
“Love one another as [ have loved your... 
Ye shall be perfeet, as your Mather in 
heaven is perfeet.”’ Tmpossible--you say! 
No! No! A thousand times, no! This alone 
is possible, No other ambition, or ideal, 
or aspiration is adequate for life. None 
other has sufflelont dynamie in it, This 
mind of Christ, this ambition of the soul, 
this Christlikeness--this alone ean enable 
me to live abundantly, Any less objective 
will lead to defeat, despair, destruction, 

Prayer: Thou God of great compassion, 
of infinite wisdom, of redemptive power, 
for all that is abiding and ereative we 
look unto ‘Thee, Thou alone hast the words 
mud the power of abundant life, Wo 
thank Thee for the ehallenge of the 
Christ. Amen, 

He; “1 have killed five flies, two maseu 
line and three feminine,” 

She: “Ilow do you know that?” 

Ile: “Two were on the table and three 
on the looking glass.” 


Box 


ANSWERS TO DOUBLE-TIED WORDS 


Puzzle 


NO, 47 
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HIDDEN WORD PUZZLE IN RHYME 


My first is in beauty as well as in drab, 
My seecond’s in mussel but not in erab, 
My third is in darkness but not in light, 
My fourth is in sunshine but not in night. 
My fifth is in April as well as in May, 
My sixth is in mid-night but not in day. 
My seventh’s in daughter as well as in lad, 
My eighth is in blotter but not in pad. 
My ninth is in laughter but not in frown, 
My tenth is in country as well as in town. 
My eleventh’s in wisdom but not in might, 
My twelfth is in foolish but not in right. 
My thirteenth is in goodness but not in 
brave, 
My fourteenth’s in miser but not in save, 
My fifteenth’s in sea-side but not in wave, 
My whole appear as messengers of promise 
during the month of April,  —A.MLS. 


REFORMED 


THE PASTOR SAYS 


If some psychiatrists could give 
the devil a “once-over’, they would 
give him a clean slate, 


Now and Then, 


The teacher asked littl Ruth what her 
fathers wame waa, 

“Daddy.” 

"Vos, dear, but what 
enll him?” 

“She don't eall him nuthin’? Ruth an 
swered carnestly, “She likes him,” 


does your mother 


CHILDHOOD RECOLLECTIONS 


“Across the fields of yesterday 
Sho sometimes comes to me, 

A little ehild just baek from play, 
The ehild 1 used to be.” 


I can first remember myself as a timid 
child—dreadfully timid in the presence of 
grownups, but at the same time always 
happy and fond of other children. <Al- 
though I had an older brother, [ eannot 
romember the time before I had a little 
sistor—-my ever constant eompanion. 
What fun we used to have every Saturday 
afternoon going to the Capitol to feed the 
pigeons and the squirrels who lived in 
the beautiful, tall trees there! A bag of 
peanuts was always bought for these 
bushy-tailed little “seamperers,” who 
would politely run along with every nut 
you held out to them, And sometimes they 
would tantalizingly let you hold your nut 
for about five minutes before they decided 
to take it, We had never had any pet 
animals at home, but the little squirrels 
were our dearest companions and play- 
fellows, 

Mother always eurled our hair for the 
aquirrel party; at least she did mine; but 
I thought IT was capable of helping to fix 
sister’s and of tying her pretty light-blue 
ribbon on her short black curls, Then I 
loved to stand baek and look her over 
the blue and the black—that was what 
touched my sense of beauty, and it is the 
firat color groups that ever attraeted me 
sufficiently to leave a lasting impression. 
These days were nothing but eontinual 
happiness and playtime, 

The big, old locust tree in the vacant 
lot next door was our play house. It 
formed an excellent setting aeeording to 
our childish minds to play “Snow White,” 
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or “Cinderella,” or “Little One-Eye,” and 
we never tired of such amusement. 

Then one evening—just about bedtime 

a nurse came into the room where we 
were playing and said, “Do you want to 
see your little brothers?” That was 
curious—what would little brothers look 
like, is what went through my mind. But 


I soon knew, for when I looked into 
mother’s room, I saw on the floor two 
little baskets, and in each little basket 


round and red was 
Oh! the twins didn’t mean much to us 
that night, but they have meant much 
since. As soon as I saw the babies, I 
knew how they had gotten there. I re- 
membered having seen the doetor come in 
that evening wih a little black and white 
shawl, Of course the doctor had brought 
the babies,’ and I rather wished he had 
brought a few more, for I always loved 
babies—and these did look so funny.- My 
attitude toward the “newcomers” was 
very generous. I thought they would be 
“ready to play with” in a few days! 
Soon “with new joy and pride 

The little actor cons another part.” 

Life wasn’t to be all play even for me. 
Kindergarten days began. Then it was 
such fun to sew the pretty pictures in the 
ecards, to weave the gaudy, variegated 
mats, to make the little paper umbrellas, 
and all sorts of things that appeal to child- 
ish fancies. All this was merely play- 
work, but it gave me a proud sense of 
occupation. It was with some disappoint- 
ment, however, that I watched father take 
brother to sehool one morning and leave 
me at home. Kindergarten, which had 
onee seemed big, was nothing now. I too, 
wanted to go to a “really school.” Then 
every Friday afternoon, mother would 
put on a clean dress and I proudly ae- 
companied brother to school. The teacher 
allowed me to help to spell the words, and 
to read in the books with the other chil- 
dren. How great my pride when I could 
spell the big word “cottage.” 

My favorite garment for all such ocea- 
sions was what I called my “ruffle” dress. 
It was a light-blue, thin dress and was 
especially attractive because of its full, 
ruffled skirt. This and my “wedding dress” 
a white one which I had worn to a wed- 
ding—could heal a bruise, a eut, or even 
a burn, better than any kind of medicine. 

A pleasant life was this with its fairy, 
childhood dreams. Vacation-time at grand- 
father’s meant all to me that such a ro- 
mantie-sounding word could mean to any 
child,—the barn with the hay, the orchard 
with the swing and all “the haunts and 
nooks where we used to play, through the 
flitting hours of a too short day.” — 


something sleeping. 


EVERY LOVER OF THE IMMORTAL DICKENS WILL 
WELCOME THE UNPRECEDENTED OPPORTUNITY 
TO SECURE A 


“FIRST EDITION’ COPY 


OF HIS LAST UNPUBLISHED MANUSCRIPT 


The Life of Our Lord 


By Charles Dickens 
This Opportunity Will Never Come Again 
We will have the good fortune to secure, as soon as published, a 


LIMITED number of copies of this coveted “First Edition.” 
Until this supply is exhausted, orders will be filled. at 


$1.75 per Copy, Postpaid 
Place Your Order AT ONCE 


Orders for “FIRST EDITION” copies can be accepted 
only for a limited time. 
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What was the meaning of death to such 
innocence as mine? The word signified 
nothing. It was one evening—again about 
bedtime—that I heard mother say in the 
hall, “George is a very sick little boy— 
he may never get well.” The words re- 
peated themselves over and over in my 
mind,—“never get well,—never get well.” 
It had always been fun to have your meals 
brought to you on a tray when you were 
sick—and now George was going to be 
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sick all the time. It seemed so funny 
that even a doctor could never make him 
well. Suddenly a horror and a terror 
caught my heart, and I said, “Mother, do 
you mean he will die?” It was perhaps 
the first time I had ever uttered the word, 
and all the coldness and dread of it com- 
pletely overcame me. I couldn’t connect 
such a word with my dear George, so lit- 
tle yet and always so happy and funny. 
The feeling of terror stayed in my heart 
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for many years, and I spent many nights 
thinking about what would have happened 
if one of the twins had slipped from our 
happy childhood cirele. 

Thus passed the summers and winters 
of my earliest childhood. New impressions 
gradually changed my thoughts of life, 
but none could completely or lastingly 
darken the bright sunshine always wel- 
come to childish fancies and imaginations. 

—C. R. 8. 


BETHANY ORPHANS’ HOME 
Rev. Henry E. Gebhard, Supt. 


The Hon. Rev. Frank Ruth preached an 
interesting sermon to the children Sunday 
afternoon, Apr. 8. 

At the meeting of our Board of Man- 
agers, Mrs. Conrad High, Reading, Pa., 
was elected a member of our Ladies’ Visit- 
ing and Advisory Committee. 

The Ringgold Band of Reading was en- 
gaged for the Anniversary Day program. 

The Property Committee was authorized 
to erect another row of cow stalls in our 
barn and they were also instructed to 
erect a milk house near the barn. 

Five children were accepted for admis- 
sion from Harrisburg, four from Second 
Chureh, and one from St. John’s Church. 
Five additional applications were referred 
to the Executive Committee for further 
investigation. 

Miss Schaul of Lebanon presented a 
program in Dramatie Art on Tuesday, Apr. 
3, to the great enjoyment of all the chil- 
dren. 


TO CHRISTIANS OF ALL LANDS — 
LOVERS OF WORLD JUSTICE 
AND PEACE 


(Continued from Page 2) 


tions which, if continued, can lead only to 
disaster. In this solemn hour, the most 
ominous since the cessation of hostilities 
in 1918, it is the duty of the Churches of 
Christ to stand firm and steadfast. Many 
Christian bodies in the United States have 
said that our Churches should never again 
be used in preparation for war, but should 
be used in the promotion of peace. They 
have said that the Church should not sanc- 
tion war nor bless it. They have said that 
war is a denial of the gospel they profess. 
In any dilemma between loyalty to country 
or to Christ, they have said that they 
would follow Christ. The Churches in 
other lands, in one way or another, have 
been no less insistent that Christianity and 
the war system are irreconcilable . 

We invite the people of the Church of 
the world to join with us in proclaiming 
anew our citizenship in a kingdom that is 
without geographical or racial division. Ata 
time when nationalistic loyalties are being 
accentuated, we would call upon all Chris- 
tian people to bear witness to the imper- 
ishable truth that in Christ they have a 
fellowship that is world-wide. By virtue 
of a common loyalty to their Lord, Chris- 
tians everywhere have kinship one with 
another. It is chiefly by accident of birth 
that they are citizens of this country or 
of that. Their loyalties, accordingly, are 
first to God and after that to the nation 
of which they are a part. This, to us, is 
the essence both of religion and of pa- 
triotism. 

In this spirit, we send our fraternal 
greetings to the Christians of all natiéns. 
Speaking for ourselves we are determined 
to live at peace with our Christian breth- 
ren of other lands as we know they are 
determined to live at peace with us. We 
would assure our fellow Christians that we 
have not yielded and will not yield to the 
mood of martial hysteria which threatens 
to engulf the“whole world. We are for 
world justice and peace and goodwill. We 
do not and will not subscribe to the dis- 
credited assumption that military force 
provides security against war. We are not 


in favor of the program of naval expansion 
now being sponsored by our government. 
We desire that the Christian thinking peo- 
ple of every nation shall know that this is 
so. However much the good faith of other 
nations may be questioned by certain of 
our people, we desire to make clear to our 
fellow Christians everywhere that we have 
faith in them as we desire them to have 
faith in us. 

We believe that the Churches of Christ 
around the world should with all possible 
dispatch say to their respective govern- 
ments that they cannot and will not give 
their moral support to war as a method of 
settling international difficulties, nor will 
they become a party to the mad race in 
armaments now in progress in so many 
parts of the world. It seems to us that 
in this hour it is the clear duty of Chris- 
tians everywhere to declare their undi- 
vided allegiance to Him whose we are and 
whom we serve. 

We believe that the hour has come 
when all Christians should unite in urg- 
ing the nations to make renewed effort 
to resolve existing international differ- 
ences and misunderstandings on a peace- 
ful basis. We cannot and will not believe 
that the peoples of the world desire that 
a relatively small number of persons shall 
precipitate an international crisis that 
would seem to make inevitable resort to 
military violence. The vast majority of 
the peoples of the world desire to live in 
peace with one another. Let them say so 
and say so in such a way that their wit- 
ness will be heard in the chaneelleries of 
the nations, 


That reason and goodwill may be re- 
stored to a world that appears to be ob- 
sessed with prejudices and passions, we 
are again urging our government, and we 
suggest that Christians elsewhere again 
urge their respective governments, to take 
such steps as will lead toward a drastic 
reduction of the armaments of all nations. 
Irrespective of the outcome of the World 
Disarmament Conference it seems to us to 
be the clear duty of Christians everywhere 
to demand that nations surrender their so- 
called “aggressive weapons” to the end 
that the military, naval, and air forces 
of each country shall be placed upon a 
police basis. We are convinced that in 
the matter of naval armaments the’ ques- 
tion of naval ratios will tend to disap- 
pear if the principal maritime powers will 
work toward a reduction of their naval 
forces to the point where they are incap- 
able of aggressive warfare. The naval 
race now in progress between the United 
States, England, and Japan should not be 
permitted to continue until it reaches a 
point where agreement at the 1935 con- 
ference will be jeopardized. 


As an earnest of our purpose to estab- 
lish more friendly relations between our 
own and Far Eastern nations we are de- 
termined to work for the repeal of the 
Exclusion Act of 1924 and the admission 
of Orientals on the quota basis now in 
effect with respect to other nations. More- 
over, we are again urging our govern- 
ment. in harmony with the liberal spirit 
manifested by it at the recent Pan Amer- 
ican Conference, to co-operate with other 
nations in efforts looking toward the so- 
lution of the world’s political and eco- 
nomie problems. 

We realize that no change in machinery, 
no modification of policy will avail to 
restore peace and goodwill throughout the 


world unless there is a corresponding 
change in the spirit of men and of na- 
tions. We, therefore, earnestly suggest 
that the people of our Churches, as they 
assemble in their respective places of wor- 
ship, lift their prayers to God that in His 
Providence the governments of the world 
may be led into paths of peace and the 
peoples may learn to rely upon trust 
rather than upon fear and to incorporate 
in their dealings with one another the 
principles of love and of reconciliation. 

And may grace, mercy, love, and for- 
giveness from God the Father, the Son, 
and Holy Spirit be with and guide us all, 
now and evermore. Amen. 


(Rev.) Albert W. Beaven, 
President, 
(Rev.) Samuel McCrea Cavert, 
General Secretary, 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America. 


(Pres.) Mary E. Woolley, 
Chairman, 
(Rev.) Sidney L. Gulick, 
(Rev.) Walter W. Van Kirk, 
Secretaries, 
Department of International Justice and 
Goodwill. 


(Rev.) William P. Merrill, 
President, 
Rev. Henry A. Atkinson, 
General Secretary, 
American Section of the World Alliance 
for International Friendship Through 
the Churches, 


(Rev.) S. Parkes Cadman, 
Chairman, 
(Rev.) Henry Smith Leiper, 
Executive Secretary, 
American Section of the Universal Chris- 
tian Council. 


CHURCH: 
MEN'S 
LEAGUE 


Dr. John M. G. Darms, Secretary 


There is no limit to the possibilities of 
a man, when once the SPIRIT OF CHRIST 
gets into him. 4 


Our first after Easter Chapter—Martins- 
burg, Pa., Reformed Charge, the Rey. Vie- 
tor Steinberg, pastor. We welcome this 
new Chapter into our growing fellowship, 
and rejoice that there are so many young 
men in line for membership. The Charter 
will be signed Sunday, April 8, and will 
be featured by Candle Lighting and the 
singing of a Men’s Chorus. How ominous 
—Men in the Light—MEN COMING OUT 
INTO THE LIGHT and Leadership for the 
LORD JESUS CHRIST and HIS Church. 
This initial meeting should light the way 
for a glorious service and happy fellow- 
ship. 


The Chapter of Zion Reformed Church, 
Hagerstown, Md., the Rey. Dr. Scott Wag- 
ner, pastor, is getting ready to conduct the 
“Every Member Canvass” in May — a 
worth while project for the men of the 
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Church. Here is another proof of the good 
service the Churchmen’s League is render- 
ing every cause in the Church. These men 
are quite thoroughly informed on thé works 
and needs of the CHURCH. 


It might be well if every Chapter would 
hold a reception or welcome meeting for 
the men who have joined the Chureh at 
Easter. Every new man won to the Chureh 
is also a prospective member of the League. 


From Easter to Pentecost is an appro- 
priate time to study Stewardship. It would 
be fine if the League would take the initi- 
ative and make itself responsible for the 
congregation-wide opportunities for the 
study of Christian Stewardship, which is 
one of the three GREAT PRINCIPLES 
for which the League stands. 


AN AFTER EASTER PROGRAM for 
the pastor, consistory, and men in every 
Church: 

ORGANIZE A CHAPTER OF THE 

LEAGUE. 


REFORMED 
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Woman’s Missionary 


Society News 
[= a fo et 


Helen Ammerman Brown, Editor 
Selinsgrove, Pa. 


“The true and honest discharge of the 
common duties of every-day life is divine 
service.”’—David Livingston. 


Announcement: Gettysburg Classis W. 
M. 8S. will meet in New Oxford, Pa., in St. 
Paul’s Church, Rev. H. E. Sheely, pastor, 
on Apr. 19, at 10 o’clock A. M., 1.30 and 
7.15 P. M. The evening guest speaker will 
be Mr. J. S. Wise, treasurer of the Board 
of Home Missions. 


The First Venture for the W. M. 8. of 
Ascension Church, Norristown, Pa., in an 
all-day annual business session was a real 
success. The meeting was held in the 
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BULPIT VESTMENTS 
Hangings-Ornaments-Fringes- 


-Furnishingsand Supplies- 
CATALOG. FREE ON REQUEST 


The ee WARD Co. NewLondon,O 


Church with a box lunch at noon. The 
society lost 5 members; 3 by death and 2 


by transferring of memberships, but it re- 
ports 6 new members. Congratulations— 
a net gain of one. 


St. Vincent W. M. S. held its annual 
business meeting in March in the home of 
Mrs. Fryer, near Spring City. <A covered 
dish dinner afforded pleasant fellowship. 
Eight years ago Miss Carrie Kerschner or- 
ganized this society. With the March 
meeting her official relationship ceased and 
Mrs. I. Kulp, Phoenixville, R. D. 4, became 
president. Upon this occasion Miss Kersch- 
ner was presented with a mahogany 8-day 
boudoir clock. 


BASKETBALL AT MISSION HOUSE COLLEGE 
These men were responsible for Mission House College winning second place in 


the Tri-State Conference. 


This is the first year Mission House College has been 


centered in the intercollegiate field of sport. Reading from left to right: Adelbert 


Eberhardt, Neillsville; Burnell Eckardt, Sheboygan; Capt. 
Jerome Hesslink, Oostburg, leading conference scorer; John Kane, Sheboygan; 


gan. 


and Walter Stienecker, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


Croydon Kessler, Sheboy- 
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Egg Harbor City, N. J., W. M. S. of St. 
John’s Church recently celebrated its 10th 


anniversary, 70 members and friends enjoy- 
ing a fine supper. The program included 
greetings from charter and absent mem- 
bers, a message by the treasurer, the first 
president of the society, chairman of the 
social committee and musical numbers. A 
play, “The Color Line,” was creditably 
presented. Mrs. Michel presided for the 
evening. The circular programs were made 


attractive by pasting a W. M. S. seal (a 


replica of the pin) under the program 
heading. 
Wyoming Classis W. M. S. met in 


Orangeville, Pa. This year the 3 Churches 
in the Orangeville Charge commemorated 
the 54th anniversary of their organization. 
There are 56 members in the Zion rural 
congregation and the missionary society 
has 14 members. This society has an un- 
broken missionary service of 54 years, and 
is the oldest society in this Classis. The 
Danville W. M. 8. celebrated its 50th an- 


niversary 2 years ago. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON 
Prof. Theo. F. Herman, D.D., Lancaster, Pa. 


Fourth Sunday after Easter 
April 29, 19384 


Christ’s Standard of Greatness 
Matthew 20:17-28 


Golden Text: The Son of man came not 
to be ministered unto, but to minister, and 
to give His life a ransom for many. Mat- 
thew 20:28. 

Lesson Outline: 1. 
Cross. 2. False Ambition. 
ness. 

Jesus was going up to Jerusalem, on the 
momentous journey that led to the cross. 
The road was crowded with passover pil- 
grims. From every land, the children of 
Abraham were wending their way to Zion, 
to celebrate the great religious festival of 
their people. It was the mercy of God 
they were commemorating, with gratitude 
for His past blessings, and with faith in 
His glorious promises. 

But they were utterly blind to the 
Christ in whom God had manifested His 
truth and grace. He was the central fig- 
ure in that procession, but they knew Him 
not. He walked among them, but He went 
to His death. His last pleas and warn- 
ings fell on deaf ears. Even His disciples 
failed to understand them. 

I. The Shadow of the Cross, vs. 17-19. 
According to John, it was the news of 
Lazarus’ sickness and death that called the 
Master to Jerusalem. He was in Perea, 
beyond the jurisdiction of His enemies, 
when He learned of the affliction that had 
fallen upon His friends in Bethany. “Let 
us go into Judaea again,’ He said. And 
that decision filled His disciples with dis- 
may. “Rabbi,” they replied, “the Jews 
were hut now seeking to stone thee; and 
goest thou thither again?” And, finally, 
with mingled admiration and indignation, 
Thomas said to his fellow-disciples, “Let 
us also go, that we may die with Him” 
(John 11:1-16). 

It was a brave speech, full of love and 
loyalty, but petulant withal, for little did 
the Twelve understand why the Master 
went up to Jerusalem. It seemed like a 
foolhardy venture thus to risk His life by 
going into the very midst of His desper- 
ate foes. But Jesus undertook this fatal 
journey under the compulsion of His bound- 
less love. No man had the power to take 
His life. But, if necessary, He was willing 
to lay it down freely, faithful, even unto 
death, to His ministry of redemptive love. 

And now they had reached a point near 
Jericho. They were near their goal. We 
can well understand that something of the 
glory and majesty of that divine love 
shone through the veil of the Master’s 
body, so that the disciples “were amazed, 
and they that followed were afraid.” The 
shadow of the cross filled the disciples with 
fear, but it enveloped Jesus with a trans- 
figuring radiance. 

Then He took the twelve apart and in- 
formed them in the plainest words that 


The Shadow of the 
3. True Great- 


this journey would end with His death. 
Twice before He had spoken of His im- 
pending fate, but His words had fallen on 
dull hearts (Mark 8:31, 9:31). There sim- 
ply was no place for a cross in the Jewish 
picture of the promised Messiah. Scepter 
and crown were to be his lot, but never 
a cross. So Peter had rebuked the Master 
for talking about His suffering and death, 
and the rest had been “exceeding sorry.” 

Now the Master repeated the announce- 
ment of His death for the third time. 
Never before had He spoken such search- 
ing and urgent words about the tragic 
event. He was eager, obviously, to pre- 
pare the Twelve for the shock of His 
death, and to open their blind eyes to its 
spiritual significance. And it seems al- 
most incredible that this explicit and vivid 
prediction should have failed to reach and 
touch their understanding. But Luke ex- 
pressly tells us, “They understood none of 
these things” (18:24). 

Let us not marvel at the unresponsive 
dullness of these Jewish disciples, whose 
spiritual vision was obscured by their 
false messianic expectations. Let us con- 
sider, rather, whether our own spiritual in- 
sight is better than theirs. Do we really 
understand the meaning of the cross? 

True, we have constructed many theories 
about its meaning, and these various doc- 
trines of the atonement have caused bitter 
debate and strife among the followers of 
Christ. But the condition and test of dis- 
cipleship is not a correct doctrine of the 
cross. Jesus does not command us to un- 
derstand the cross: He says take it up 
and follow Me. Only thus can we fathom 
its deep meaning. We must live it in 
order to understand it. 

For so the cross has been given to men; 
not as a doctrine that they can learn, but 
as a life that they must live. It is the 
entire life of Christ, His infinite love, that 
is symbolized by the cross, and not mere- 
ly His sacrificial death. Only by a similar 
life can we learn its meaning, and under- 
stand that it is the power of God unto our 
salvation. We shall enter deeply into the 
mystery of the cross, the symbol of Jesus’ 
redemptive life and death, when it inspires 
us to follow Him in the path of service and 
sacrifice. We shall best interpret its mean- 
ing to others, not by our theological defini- 
tions, but by a life of Christlike love. 

II. False Ambitions, vs. 20-24. At the 
very moment when the Master’s heart was 
heavy with forebodings of sorrow and 
suffering, His nearest friends reveled in 
joyful anticipations of the future. They 
believed that Jesus was about to establish 
His messianic Kingdom, in material splen- 
dor and with the promise of rich rewards 
for His followers. 

It was quite natural, therefore, that 
James and John should covet for them- 
selves the most prominent and powerful 
places in that Kingdom. Together with 
Peter, they had enjoyed the closest inti- 
macy with Jesus. Moreover, they were His 
cousins. They were confident that with 
the aid of their mother, His kinswoman, 
they could achieve their ambition. 
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The Quest 
for God 
Through 
Worship 


By 


PHILIP 
HENRY 
LOTZ 


A new book of worship services for 
Churches, Church Schools and 
Young People’s Meetings 


The most complete book of its kind 
published. 


Leaders have long felt the need for 
a complete manual of higher type. 


FIFTY-TWO WORSHIP 
PROGRAMS 
Carefully Planned for a Year with 
Appropriate Monthly Emphasis 


Scripture Selections 
Used for the opening of every 
program. 
Organ Preludes 
Chosen by Prof. Olaf Jenson and 
Prof. Frank B. Jordan. 
Literary Gems 
Carefully chosen poems for open- 
ing and closing meditations. 
Prayers 
Selected or adapted from the writ- 
ings of many devout Churchmen. 
Hymns 
Worshipful hymns, known gener- 
ally, are used. 


Meditations on the Theme 
Fifty-two, written by widely 


known religious leaders of the 
present hour. , 
Processional and Recessional 
Hymns 
Great hymns, familiar to all, 


picked with great care. 
Special Music 
Three additional sacred songs and 
three anthems are listed. 
Pictures 
Two appropriate pictures for each 
service as supplementary features. 
Supplemental Poetry 
Two additional suggestions for 
enrichment of each program. 


These programs may be made as 
simple and informal as anyone may 
desire by eliminating certain items. 
By using additional suggestions 
they may be as elaborate and formal 
as any situation or available talent 
may require. 

Price, $1.50 


BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
OF THE REFORMED CHURCH 
1505 RACE ST. PHILA., PA. 


Thus, prompted by her ardent sons, 
Salome interceded for them. She said, 
“Command that®these my two sons may 
sit,one on Thy right hand, and one on Thy 
left hand, in Thy Kingdom.” Mark ignores 
the intercession of the fond mother. He 
puts this singular request into the mouths’ 
of the ambitious sons themselves (10:36). 


A strange request, but Jesus did not. 
buke these sons of Zebedee. He knew t 
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ardent spirit, their burning devotion to 


Him. And, after all, the messianic King- 
dom was the noblest ideal of that age. 


It was altegether creditable that these two 
young men cherished it, and sought high 
positions in it. Measured by our Chris- 
tian standards, it was a false ambition. 
But in their time it was a noble aspiration. 
It shames many a youth in our Churches 
whose ambitions are centered upon the 
treasures and pleasures of the kingdoms 
of this world, and who is indifferent to 
the high places in God’s Kingdom. 

The mother’s part, in fostering the ambi- 
tions of her sons, also commands our re- 
spect. Every good mother does that. She 
is ambitious for her children. She craves 
honors for them, and high places in their 
careers. But not every good mother does 
it as wisely as Salome, who fostered lofty 
spiritual aspirations in the souls of her 
two sons. Do our young men and maidens 
see visions, and dream noble dreams of 
future service? Or do they only see the 
mirage of gold and power? It is the 
mother, more than anyone else, who moulds 
the ideals that inspire children through 
life. Greatly do we need young people 
who will never sell the birthright of their 
souls for any mess of pottage whatsoever. 
They must come from Christian homes. 
The Boanerges have Salomes for their 
mothers. 

But the deepest meaning of this inci- 
dent is revealed by the stern reply of 
Jesus. He said, “Ye know not what ye 
ask.” That answer was not a rebuke. It 
was a correction of their vaulting ambi- 
tion. Then Jesus asked them a question. 
“Are ye able to drink of the cup that I 
shall drink of, and to be baptized with 
the baptism that I am baptized with?” 
The cup and the baptism are figures of 

‘speech. They refer to His impending suf- 
fering and death. They represent the 
heavy cost of such a life as His. But to 
these blind disciples cup and baptism were 
symbols of glory and joy. “They say unto 
Him, We are able.” 

III. True Greatness, vs. 25-28. Then 
Jesus proceeded to teach the Twelve what 
really constitutes the spiritual aristocracy 
f His Kingdom. Who are the men that 
obtain the high places under His rule, and 
in His realm? How and why are they 
promoted? This was not the first, nor the 
last, time that the Lord had to deal with 
their false notions of greatness (Matthew 
18:1-4; Luke 22:24). And the indignation 
of the ten proved that they fully shared 
the selfish ambition of their two brethren. 
It was jealousy made them indignant, not 
true humility. Hence the Master called 
all of them unto Himself for a lesson in 
true greatness, the difficult lesson that all 
must learn who would follow Him. 

“Whosoever will be great among you, 
let him be your minister; and whosoever 
will be chief among you, let him be your 
servant: even as the Son of man came 
not to be ministered unto, but to minister, 
and to give His life a ransom for many.” 
Here Jesus sets up a new standard of 
greatness. He contrasted it sharply with 
the standard recognized by “the rulers of 
the Gentiles,’ and He illustrated it by 
pointing to His own example. He had 
spurned the kind of greatness that is based 
and built upon selfishness. He had spent 
Himself utterly in a ministry of love, that 
counted no cost and withheld no sacrifice. 
By that divine love He redeemed men from 
sin. 

“The rulers of the Gentiles” are with us 
still. Christ’s standard of greatness is still 
far from universal recognition and adop- 
tion. Men are still seeking the kind of 
greatness that Jesus repudiated. Even in 
the Church we honor it more with our 
lips than by our lives. 

But it is becoming more and more evi- 
dent that here, as in all the things that 
pertain to the spirit, our Lord has spoken 
the final word. The whole world is begin- 
ning to understand that its greatest men 
are the most Christlike. Not the men who 
have most, or know most, or do most, but 
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love, and whose riches and wisdom are de- 
voted to service and salvation. 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC 
By the Rev. Charles E. Schaeffer, D.D. 


April 29: Qualities that Make for Success 
I Chron, 22:11-13 

Many books have been written on how to 
succeed in life. Some of them are good, 
while others are not so good. There is 
really no royal road to success. Success 
is not determined by rules and rubrics. 
One cannot lay down hard and fast rules. 
So many other factors enter in that what 
works in one case may not work success- 
fully in another. Of course, there are cer- 
tain fundamental qualities which are in- 
dispensable. When Joshua was called to 
be the successor to Moses the Lord said to 
him: “This book of the law shall not de- 
part out of thy mouth; but thou shalt 
meditate therein day and night, that thou 
mayest observe to do according to all that 
is written therein; for then thou shalt 
make thy way prosperous, and then thou 
shalt have good success.” To David, in 
our Seripture reference, the Lord said: 
“Then shalt thou prosper, if thou takest 
heed to fulfill the statutes and judgments 
which the Lord charged Moses with con- 
cerning Israel; be strong and of good cour- 
age; dread not, nor be dismayed.” From 
these words it would appear that obedi- 
ence to the word and commandments of 
God is at least one of the conditions of 
success. 

The difficulty arises from the fact that 
success does not always mean one and the 
same thing to all people. What some call 
success may not be success at all, while 
what others regard as failure may be the 
highest form of success. I suppose if you 
would ask the average person what he 
means by success he would answer—to be 
prosperous, to make money, to get a good 
position, to have lots of friends, to have 
a lot of things and a lot of fun and pleas- 
ure in life. Success is measured almost en- 
tirely by material standards. This kind of 
success is frequently secured at too great a 
price. It is often not worth the having and 
sometimes “doth eat as a canker.” Real 
success in life can be achieved only on 
moral grounds. A man may be a failure in 
acquiring this world’s goods and yet be a 
true success as a man. A man’s business 
may fail, but he himself must not fail. 

In the February issue of “The American 
Magazine” there appears an article enti- 
tled, “A Young Man Speaks His Mind.” 
The article is signed: “J. W.” This young 
man insists that there are certain things 
which he desires above everything else and 
the only way to get them is to be dis- 
honest. He has chosen the profession of 
law and he is sure that the way to suc- 
ceed in that profession is to be a trickster 
and a shyster and he is bound to succeed 
if he must break every law in the deca- 
logue. He does not want to go to heaven 
and he is not afraid of hell, but he wants 
a good time and the only way to have it 
is to indulge his pleasures and appetites. 
What do you think is wrong in this young 
man’s reasoning? If I were to reply to 
him it would be something like this: 

“Your recent letter to “The American 
Magazine” reveals to me very clearly that 
you ‘got off on the wrong foot.’ Your 
logie is sound, but your premises are false 
and therefore your conclusion is wrong. 
Throughout your letter you declare that 
your desire in life is to make money, have 
pleasure, wear good clothes, etc. There is 
apparently nothing wrong in this, but you 
assume that the only way these things can 
be gotten is by being dishonest. Here you 
are very much mistaken. I think as you 
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grow older you will find that even honest 
people have a lot of the things which you 
so much crave, and having secured them 
honestly they can now enjoy them with 
satisfaction. 

“Your reasoning also seems to imply that 
the things to which you refer are the chief 
values in life. I am quite sure that more 
mature years will enable you to see that 
life has other and higher values than those 
you so greatly cherish at this time. Like 
‘growing pains’ we outgrow many things 
as we go on in life, and what we buy at 
the price of honesty may later on come to 
possess but little value for us. 

But there is a much deeper reason why 
your position is all wrong. You and I are 
a part of the Universe in which we live. 
No life can have meaning nor meet with 
ultimate success that runs counter to the 
Universe itself. Now, it is an undeniable 
fact that the principle which governs the 
Universe is that of truth, integrity, hon- 


esty. This principle is proclaimed by every 
star and atom and molecule in the Uni- 
verse. The moment you defy that prin- 


ciple you are out of harmony with the 
Universe and every particle of matter, 
whether in the world of nature or in your 
own physical and mental make-up, is in 
rebellion against you. 

“The question is not whether you are 
going to heaven if you are honest and to 
hell if you are dishonest, nor whether any- 
body likes or dislikes you. The fact is 
that you cannot fulfill your own highest 
and best self by going contrary to the 
laws of nature, no more than you can vio- 
late the laws of your physical life and still 
expect to be strong and healthy. Dis- 
honesty disintegrates the moral sense and 
at last brings you to the point where you 
call evil good, and that is the equivalent 
of moral death and the decay of human per- 
sonality. Try the other way round. Be 
honest and many of the things you now 
desire may yet be yours. 


‘Be good, sweet maid 
And let who will be clever’.” 


Success has three I’s: 
The first is Integrity. 
of his father: 
“He bade me act a manly part, 
Tho’ I had ne’er a farthing, 
For without an honest, manly heart 
No man is worth regarding.” 


Robert Burns says 


The second is Industry. Longfellow 
wrote: 
“The heights of great men reached and 


kept 
Were not attained by sudden flight, 
But they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upward in the night.” 


The third is Idealism. 


“Not what I am, 
But what I aspire to be.” 


Browning writes: 
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EDUCATIONAL 
COLUMN 


Theological Seminary of. the Reformed 
Church in the U. S., Lancaster, Pa. 


This is the oldest of the educational institu- 
tions of the Reformed Church. [t is conducted 


by the three (Mnglish) Eastern Synods. The 
Professers, members of the Board of Visitors 
and members of the Board of Trustees are 
elected by the Synods. It provides a course 
of three years. It has a faculty of eight 


Professors and Instructors. It also offers a 
post-graduate course of two vears, 
the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. 
free. 

Yer catalogue or information 
President, 

REV. GEO. W. RICHARDS, D. D., LL. D., 


Lancaster. Pa. 


Franklin and Marshall 
College 


Lancaster, Pa. 


Offers Liberal Courses in The Arts and 
Sciences 


leading to 
Tuition is 


address the 


Seven new buildings recently erected. 
The “Fackenthal Laboratories” offers 
most complete equipment for work in the 
Sciences for pre-medical students. The 
new indoor Swimming Pool completes a 
very thorough equipment for athletics. 
The Plan of Comprehensive Final Exam- 
inations enriches the curriculum and 
provides for the most modern needs in 
aducation. Write for catalog. 
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President. 


URSINUS COLLEGE 


GEORGE L. OMWAKE, LL.D., President 


Approved by the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Sshools, he American 
Association of University Women and the Asso- 
ciation of American Universities. Exceptional ad- 
vantages for instruction and study in all branches 
of the sciences and the liberal arts. Group System 
providing special preparation for the professions 
and intellectual occupations. Fourteen modernly 
equipped laboratories, two fine auditoriums, twenty- 
six classrooms, and more than a score of confer- 
ence rooms for professors. Library and Gymnasium. 
Twenty acres of improved fields for athletics. A 
strictly residential college for men and women. 
Expenses held to a minimum. 


For information address 


FRANKLIN I. SHEEDER, Jr. 
Registrar 
COLLEGEVILLE PENNSYLVANIA 


| The Mercersburg 
Academy 


Thorough instruction; college prepar- 
atory work being especially successful. 
Personal interest is taken in each boy, 
the aim being to inspire in every pupil 
the lofty ideals of thorough scholarship, 
broad attainments, sound judgment and 
Christian manliness. For catalogue and 
further information, address 


BOYD EDWARDS, D.D., S.T.D., LL.D. 
Headmaster, Mercersburg, Pa. 


Hood College 


Joseph H. Apple, LL.D., 


President 
Accredited college for women. A.B., 
and B.S. in Home Economics. 
Teacher-training. Twelve modern, 
well-equipped buildings, including 
new dormitory. 125 acres. 
For catalogue address 


REGISTRAR, 
HOOD COLLEGE, Frederick, Md. 


REFORMED 


CHURCH 


Emerson said: “Hitch your wagon to a 
star.” 
Oliver Wendell Holmes writes: 
“Build thee more stately mansions, O my 
soul, 
As the swift seasons roll! 
Leave thy low-vaulted past! 


Let each new temple, nobler than the 
last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more 
vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s 


baer Paty 
unresting sea! 


Letters to the Editor 


WHAT’S IN A NAME? 


The name for the new Church is, or is 
to be, The Evangelical and Reformed 
Church. That name may mean two 
Churches; and if so, why not use the plural 
for Church? 

Why not “The Evangelical-Reformed 
Church?” If the name would be without 
the hyphen, then Evangelical would be an 
adjective, but these two words hyphen- 
ated give the meaning of two in one. (A 
hyphen is a mark (-) between two words 
or syllables uniting them in one.) “Keep 
the unity of the spirit in the bond of 
peace.” Eph. 4:3. “Also—one body, one 
spirit, one hope, one Lord, one faith on 
baptism, one God and Father.” Eph. 4: 
4-6. 

The name with the hyphen between sug- 
gests to the mind the two Churches or de- 
nominations, at one time in existence; but 
on paper the hyphen suggests one united 
Chureh—two in one—in organization, life, 
work and spirit. Our Church, like always, 
is liberal enough so that she can afford to 
stand last—after the hyphen. 


J. E. Freeman. 


Lehighton, Pa. 


WHAT NAME? 

Shall we say Evangelical and Reformed 
or Reformed and Evangelical? Suppose 
you just omit the and, close your eyes and 
say over a number of times Evangelical 
Reformed. Note how smoothly and easily 
you pronounce the same. 

Then try to say Evangelical and Re- 
formed. You say Evangelical, then you 
stop. You must adjust your vocal appar- 
atus. The word “and” causes a break. 
It does not connect; it separates. Evan- 
gelical Reformed — there you have one 
name; they two are one. 

When you say Evangelical and Reformed 
you have two names—one and one are 
two. We want one smooth easy name to 
pronounce. Somebody says United Evan- 
gelical and Reformed. Why say United 
when it is not necessary? They are united; 
then why talk about it? You would only 
confuse with United this and United that 
—and have an awkward title. Evangeli- 
cal Reformed tells us everything we need 
to know. 

J. W. Meminger. 


GENERAL SYNOD NOTES 
Rev. J. Rauch Stein, D.D., Stated Clerk 


Our Church Statistics for 1933 


I. THE EASTERN SYNOD 


A tentative summary of the Statistical 
Reports of the 15 Classes of this Synod 
for the calendar year, ending Dee. 31, 1933, 
makes record of the following increases 
and decreases when compared with the 
records of December 31, 1932. I. indicates 
an increase; D. indicates a decrease. 

Membership Last Report, 153,922; Inac- 
curacy, 284; Confirmed, 5,339, I. 50; Cer- 
tifieate, 1,632, I. 49; Renewal of Profession, 
1,501, D. 20; Dismissed, 1,481, D. 284; 
Deaths, 2,797, D. 69; Erasure of Names, 
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EDUCATIONAL 
COLUMN 


Cedar Crest College 
The Reformed Church 


ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 
WILLIAM F. CURTIS, Litt. D. 
President 
A. B. and B. S. Degrees 


Religious Education and Social Service es- 
pecially commended by our Church leaders, 
Exceptional Opportunities for Permanent 
Investments. Confer with the President 
or his Field Associate, Rev. George W. - 
Spotts, Telford, Pa. 


Franklin and Marshall 
Academy 


Lancaster Pennsylvania 
A College Preparatory School for Boys 


Enters about 40 boys per year to 12 to 
15 colleges. Phi Beta Kappa honors in 
four colleges last year. Fine school home, 
thorough work and helpful supervision, 
Moderate cost. 


Send for illustrated catalogue. 


EDWIN M. HARTMAN, A. M. Pd.D., 
Principal 


Catawba College 


An accredited college for men and women, fo- 
cated in the healthful Piedmont region of North 
Carolina. Courses lead to the A.B. and B.S. de- 
grees. Special emphasis on preparation for the 
professions, business life, home economics, and 
music. Graduates now enrolled in leading eastern 
professional and graduate schools. 


Outstanding Features: 


High scholarship Wholesome campus life 
Minimum charges 
Well-developed program of indoor and outdoor sports 


Summer Sessions: e 
June 12 to July 21; July 24 to September 1 


For catalog and registration blanks, address the President, 


HOWARD R. OMWAKE, Ped. D., Litt. D. 
Salisbury, N.C. 


HEIDELBERG COLLEGE 


TIFFIN, OHIO 


A STANDARD COLLEGE FOUNDED 1850 
CO-EDUCATIONAL 
College of Arts and Science 
Conservatory of Music 
School of Oratory 
Art Department 


Heidelberg trains ministers, missionaries, religious 
directors and social workers, and offers also pre- 
medical, pre-law, re-engineering, pre-journalism 
courses, and courses in business administration. 


Heidelberg insists upon high standards of scholar- 
ship, personal contact with mature teachers, an 
unmistakable Christian atmosphere and the minimum 
expense. 


For free catalogue write to 


CHARLES E. MILLER, D.D., LL.D. 
President. 


4,201, I. 98; PRESENT MEMBERSHIP, 
153,906, D. 300; Communed during the 
year, 115,714, D. 13,200; Unconfirmed Mem- 
bers, 62,807, D. 2,026; Students for the 
Ministry, 84, D. 19; Total Sunday Church 
School Enrollment, 156,521; I. 1,653; In- 
fant Baptisms, 4,717, D. 127; Deaths, Un- 
confirmed Members, 629, D. 54; Amount of 
Apportionment, $455,776, D. $162,557; Paid 
on these Apportionments, $242,546, D. $58,- 
771; Other Benevolences for Denomination, 
$108,276, D. $10,382; Benevolences outside 
of Denomination, $41,457, I. $13,947; Total 
of all Benevolences, $392,279, D. $55,206; 
for Congregational Purposes, $1,614,897, 
D. $117,004; Value of Churches, $20,400,- 
600, D. $2,524,150; Value of Parsonages, 
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$2,131,250, I. $71,100. Indebtedness on 
Property, $3,757,556, D. $60,500. 

Eight of the 15 Classes of this Synod 
began their reports correctly with the 
identical Communicant Membership which 
they reported for Dee. 31, 1932. These 
eight are Philadelphia, East Susquehanna, 
West Susquehanna, Tohickon, Goshenhop- 
pen, Schuylkill, Reading and New York. 
East Pennsylvania began its report with 
11 and German Philadelphia with 22 less 
than it reported last year. The remaining 
Classes began with more than they re- 
ported; Lebanon with 65; Lancaster with 
148; Lehigh with 12; Wyoming with 1031 
and Eastern Hungarian with 51 more than 
their previous year’s report. 

If the stated clerks and presidents of the 
Classes will carefully examine the Paro- 
chial Statistical Reports of their Classes 
before the Report on the State of the 
Church is completed and presented to the 
Annual Meeting and will see that the first 
column of their Annual Statistical Report 
is correct, then the last of our mathemati- 
cal inaccuracies will be eliminated. We 
have been patiently striving to succeed in 
this each year for the last six years. Bruce- 
like let us make our seventh effort. 

Were we bankers and annually made 
errors in our financial Balance from last 
year’s report, such as we allow ourselves 
to make in Membership last Report, what 
do you think would happen to us when 
the Bank Examiner. made his customary 
visit? For the year 1934 let us use as 
our Golden Text in Church Statistics the 
words of our Master, “Of how much more 
value is a man than a sheep?” 


Mrs. 


NEWS 


Dr. C. William Locher, president for the 
last 5 years of the Evangelical Synod of 
North America, died at St. Louis Apr. 3. 
One of the outstanding accomplishments of 
his administration, it is said, was the 
merger of the Evangelical Synod with the 
Reformed Church in the United States, to 
be consummated in June. 

The British idle fell 116,332 last month. 
The total was 2,201,577, and benefit was 
shown in all but one of the major indus- 
tries, the woolen textile trade. 

The huge army of coal miners in South- 
western Pennsylvania went back to work 
Apr. 3 after a celebration of the granting 
of the 8-hour day in which 11 persons were 
injured. 

The Brazilian government has acted to 
eontract with the German Zeppelin Com- 
pany for 30 years of transatlantic Zeppelin 
passenger and mail service, Zeppelins to 
make 20 trips between Europe and Brazil 
annually. 

The Soviet Government signed Apr. 5 
new non-aggression pacts with 3 neighbor- 
ing Baltic States, Estonia, Latvia and 
Lithuania. The pacts are an extension of 
the 5-year treaties negotiated 344 years 
ago. Under the agreements signed Apr. 5 
they will now run until 1945. 

Higher steel prices, increased wages and 
reduction of working hours under the NRA 
code are causing a wide movement for in- 
ereases in the prices of automobiles. 

The House Apr. 4 passed the Johnson bill 
which prohibits the making of private or 
public loans in the United States, except 
by government agencies, to nations in de- 
fault to the United States Government. 
The bill had been previously passed by the 
Senate and now waits the President’s re- 
turn to sign it. 

Co-education, long frowned upon by the 
Nazis, has been virtually abolished in the 
higher schools of Prussia. 

Ten or more persons perished Apr. 4 in 
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Our Eastern Synod makes record of a 
NET DECREASE OF 300 in its COM- 
MUNICANT MEMBERSHIP. The in- 
creases in membership, totalling 2,020 are 
to the credit of East Pennsylvania, Leba- 
non, West Susquehanna, Tohickon, Gosh- 
enhoppen, Lehigh, Schuylkill and Wyo- 
ming Classes; the decreases, totalling 2,320, 
are charged to Philadelphia, East Susque- 
hanna, Lancaster, Reading, Eastern Hun- 
garian, New York, German Philadelphia 
and Heidelberg Classes. 

Goshenhoppen and Lehigh Classes report 
increases in their Benevolences. The net 
decrease for this column is $55,206. Three 
Classes, East Pennsylvania, Goshenhoppen 
and Wyoming report an increase in giving 
or Congregational purposes; there is a net 
decrease as compared with last year of 
$117,004. 

These Statistical comparisons clearly in- 
dicate where our work, as one branch of 
the Christian Church, is in need of loving, 
patient, persevering, sacrificial toil that 
we may grow and carry forward the work 
previously done by our ancestors in order 
to accomplish our share in the work of 
building the Kingdom of our Lord before 
our life’s little day shall approach its twi- 
light. Let us therefore 


Work; for the night is coming, 
Work through the sunny noon; 

Fill brightest hours with labor, 
Rest comes sure and soon: 

Give every flying minute 
Something to keep in store, 
Work; for the night is coming, 

When our work is o’er. 


a flood that swept Western Oklahoma 
when the Washita River was forced out of 
its banks by an early morning rain. 

The Senate set a limit Apr. 5 in the in- 
creasing of income taxes, rejecting by a 
vote of 47 to 36 the LaFollette amendment 
to raise the normal levy from 4 to 6 per 
cent and to impose surtaxes, ranging from 
6 to 71 per cent, in preference to the sched- 
ule of 5 to 59 per cent proposed in the 
pending tax bill. 

Mrs. Emma T. Gary, widow of Elbert H. 
Gary, leader in the steel industry, died Apr. 
5 at her home in New York City. 

All Naples participated Apr. 6 in the 
funeral of the city’s distinguished poet, 
Salvatore Digiacomo, whose death had 
plunged the city into mourning. He was 
74 years old. Besides many poems, he 
wrote a number of plays, several historical 
books and many articles and pamphlets. 
In recognition of his great literary gifts, 
he was made a member of the Italian 
Academy in March, 1929. 

Governor Harry Moore, of New Jersey, 
has given his consent to become a candi- 
date for the party’s nomination for United 
States Senator on the Democratic ticket. 
It is expected he will be unopposed at the 
primary election in May. 

The Arms Conferees have planned a full 
session in Geneva in May. The Franco- 
British efforts to reach an accord will go 
on in the interim. 

More than 100,000 persons turned out to 
see the Centennial parade in Brooklyn Apr. 
7. It was the day’s celebration of the 
100th anniversary of the city charter of 
Brooklyn. President Roosevelt congratu- 
lated the citizens on keeping individual 
civie life since joining Greater New York. 


All field agencies and Code Authorities 
of the NRA were ordered Apr. 7 by Gen- 
eral Johnson to take immediate and active 
steps to bring code violators into Federal 
courts for fine and imprisonment proceed- 
ings. 
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The worst catastrophe that has befallen 
Norway in half a century was suffered Apr. 
7, when a great cliff fell into a Norwegian 
fjord, causing huge waves to inundate 2 
nearby villages. 57 persons were drowned 
and many were injured. 

Expenditures of the Federal Government 
passed the $5,000,000,000 mark on Apr. 5, 
exceeding that figure by $5,462,300, the 
Treasury Department revealed Apr. 7. 

Ira Biffle, one of the oldest aviation in- 


structors in the country in point of serv- 
ice, and whose former pupils included 
Charles A. Lindbergh and other prominent 
fliers, died in Chicago Apr. 7, aged 44. 
Traffic through the Holland Tunnel un- 


der the Hudson River to New Jersey has 
exceeded the 70,000,000 mark, it was an- 
nounced Apr. 7. At the end of the 6th 


year of the tunnel’s operation, Nov. 13, 
1933, 66,500,000 motor vehicles had passed 
through the tunnel. Despite the depres- 
sion, the tube has continued to show a 
profit, the income for 1933 being $2,500,000. 

The fleet, manned by 3,700 officers and 
44,000 enlisted men left the Pacific Apr. 9 
for the Atlantic. A long stay in the Canal 
Zone is planned. The fleet intends to 
reach New York May 31 for a review by 
President Roosevelt. 

Five million new migratory bird stamps 
will be placed on sale June 16 by the Post 
Office Department. The stamps, to cost $1 
each, must be attached to the licenses of 
migratory bird hunters to make their kill 
legal. 

The Hiffel Tower, after long service as 
a radio station and more than a year as 
the world’s largest clock, has now become 
the largest thermometer in the world. It 
is also a favorite vantage point for the 
view over Paris. 

Three persons were killed Apr. 8 on the 
Storm King Highway near West Point by 
3 tons of earth and boulders, loosened by 
winter frosts and rain, thundered 400 feet 
down the side of the mountain. Three 
other persons were injured and 3 automo- 
biles were wrecked. 

More than 1,200 delegates, the largest 
attendance since 1931, arrived at Washing- 
ton Apr. 8 for the annual American Red 
Cross convention, which opened in Consti- 
tution Hall and continued until Apr. 12. 

William Wallace McDowell, United 
States Minister to the Irish Free State, 
died suddenly at Dublin Apr. 9 at a dinner 
given im his honor by the Free State Gov- 
ernment in Dublin Castle. 

The NRA settled the strike in the Hud- 
son Motor Company on the basis of a 10 
per cent wage increase. Work was resum- 
ed Apr. 10. 

The “Philadelphia Publie Ledger”, after 
a distinguished career of 98 years in Amer- 
ican journalism, was consolidated with the 
“Philadelphia Inquirer” Apr. 15. The mer- 
ger affects the morning and Sunday edi- 
tions. The “Evening Public Ledger” will 


continue to be published from the “Ledger” 
plant. 
Newton D. Baker, wartime Secretary of 
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War, Apr. 10 accepted the appointment as the Reformed Church at Mausdale, Pa., in 
‘hairman of the Army’s Air Corps investi- which Church Mr. Berger was confirmed at 
gating committee upon which Colonel the age of 12. The only school advantages 
Charles A. Lindbergh declined to serve. that Mr. Berger ever had were those of 
The Senate Apr. 10 rejected the Couzens the common public school. He entered the 
emergency proposal to add 10 per cent to Civil War as a volunteer and served two 
all individual tax returns next year. years. At the close of the war Mr. Berger 
fhe President returned to Washington moved to Philadelphia and took up the 
Apr. 13 from his vacation, fishing in south- work of an architect and builder. In 1874 


ern waters. 


MARY ELIZABETH SCHNEDER 
(Continued from Page 14) 

she set about to make the best possible 
use of the days remaining to her. To use 
her expression, she said that she was “rac- 
ing with time in doing her last bit for the 
Master.” Using her sister as a secretary, 
every available bit of energy she could 
summon was used in writing letters to 
people she knew, endeavoring in one final 
effort to influence them to give their lives 
to Christ. Last summer she found some 
rare books in the Tokyo University Li- 
brary and gathered together much valu- 
able material on Oriental music which she 
was using for the basis of a thesis for her 
Master’s degree in music. Seeing that it 
would be impossible to finish this thesis, 
she collected and arranged her material 
and sent it to her professor in the Eastman 
School of Music, hoping that it might be 
of value for future reference. 

When she realized that she had but a 
short time to live, she sent her resignation 
as a missionary to the Board of Foreign 
Missions in order that they might be re- 
lieved of her financial support in this time 
of shortage of funds. This, of course, the 
Board could not accept and cabled her to 
that effect—a fact which, to use her fa- 
ther’s words, “sent a thrill of cheer and 
gratitude through her soul, and she and we 
had a happy day.” When the tragic news 
of the serious nature of her illness was dis- 
closed she accepted the situation with 
calmness and bravery, saying to her 
mother, “Don’t grieve; just think, in 
heaven J’ll not have to work with a sick 
body.” Thus with cheerfulness and calm- 
ness and courage and sublime faith she 
spent her last days. 

The memory of a life of such complete 
consecration, such courage and strength, 
and such triumphant faith, is the rich 
heritage which Mary Elizabeth Schneder 
has bequeathed to the Reformed Church. 
May God help us to be worthy-of it these 
days! 

A. V. Casselman. 
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MR. WILLIAM H. BERGER 


Mr. ‘William H. Berger was born near 
Milton, Pa., on Aug. 23, 1841. The names 
of his parents were George Berger and Ann 
Elizabeth Berger. They were members of 


Mr. William H. Berger 


he established the firm of Berger Bros., at 
229 Arch St., Philadelphia, as a tinners’ 
and hardware company. Mr. Berger also 
became an inventor and the several patents 
that he secured brought the firm large 
success. 

Shortly after Mr. Berger moved to Phila- 
delphia he became a member of our First 
Church and after a few years was made an 
elder. He was very active in the work 
of the Church and early in life established 
the rule of giving one-tenth of his income 
to the Lord. This he continued all through 
his life, and he would not support a Church 
that held suppers, bazaars or sales of any 
kind. 

About 36 years ago he purchased three 
and one-half acres of land in Wyncote, 
Pa., on which he erected a large, com- 
modious home and a splendid two-story 
stable, afterwards used as a garage. In 
1925 he and his family moved permanently 
to Asheville, N. C., where they had spent 
a number of winter months in previous 
years. Then in 1928 he and his wife, 
through the prayerful solicitation of his 
friend of many years, Mr. Jacob S. 
Sechler, donated their Wyncote property 
to the Reformed Church to be used as a 
Home for the Aged. When Mr. Berger 
moved to Wyncote, there being no Reform- 
ed Church anywhere near, they united with 
the Presbyterian Church and he soon be- 
came an elder in the congregation and a 
leading spirit in the work. 

Mr. Berger was married twice. The first 
time to Miss Emma Blocksage. Seven 
children were born in this first marriage, 
three of whom still live. The second mar- 
riage was on August 8, 1885. One son born 
in this marriage died in infancy. Mrs. 
Berger survives her husband. 

After a brief service in Asheville the 
body was brought to Philadelphia where 
the funeral service was held on Sunday 
afternoon in the home of a niece at 5120 
N. Carlisle St. Those taking part in the 
service were Rev. Maurice Samson, D.D., 
who read the Seripture lesson, Rev. J. 
Rauch Stein, D.D., who offered prayer, 
Rev. Charles B. Alspach, D.D., who gave 
the message, based on the text Acts 11:24, 
“He was a good man, full of the Holy 
Ghost and of faith,’ and Elder Jacob S. 
Sechler, who closed with prayer. The body 
was then taken to Zion’s Church cemetery, 
near Kridersville, Pa., for burial. 

The Reformed Church Home for the Aged 
is a beautiful memorial to the memory of 
this devoted and consecrated servant of 
God and his wife. A more fitting and 
needful gift they could not have made. 
This Home will ever be eloquent of their 
devotion to God and to human welfare. It 
is far better than a marble shaft in a 
cemetery and means more in the advance- 
ment of Kingdom interests. A. 


ELDER GEORGE T. KIFER 


George T. Kifer was born at Zwingle, 
Towa, on July 24, 1854, and died at his 
home in Lawton, Iowa, March 17, 1934, at 
the age of 79 years, 7 months and 23 days. 
He was a charter member of the Ursinus 
Reformed Church, organized in 1886. He 
was an officer in that Church ever since 
its organization, serving as an elder for 
over 30 years. Hevwas an elder at the 
time of his death. The funeral services 
were held in Ursinus Church, Lawton, on 
March 19. The crowded sanctuary and the 
large number of friends who were forced 
to “listen in” from outside the building 
testified to the esteem in which he was 
held by the members of the Church and 
the community. Burial was in Graceland 
Cemetery, Sioux City, Iowa, Rev. L. Har- 
rison Ludwig conducting the services. 


New Publications 
Something Ere the End: 


The Last Messages of Henry 
Howard, D.D. 


Late Senior Pastor, Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, New York 


The content of this volume, prepared 
entirely from the Author's own pulpit- 
notes, are the last public utterances of 
one of the most eloquent and attractive 
preachers of his day and age. One and 
all of these addresses are charged with 
a spirit of unconquerable optimism, of 
unswerving faith in the ultimate tri- 
umph of good over evil, of life over 
death. They offer an almost amazing 
testimony to the fact that right to the 
very end, Dr. Howard retained his mas- 
tery of the choice and fitting phrase. 
$1.50 


How Can I Find God? 


By Leslie D. Weatherhead, M.A. 


A searching and arresting treatment 
of this all-important question by one of 
the most brilliant of the younger Eng- 
lish preachers. ‘““Mr. Weatherhead leaves 
us with a Jesus enthroned, living, su- 
preme, effectual in our contemporary 
experience. His study is simply daz- 
zling in its fertility of thought.’ Dr. 
James Black, of Edinburgh, writes: 
“There is no real problem suggested by 
the life and ministry of our Lerd, 
which the author does not frankly dis- 
cuss in this honest and courageous 
book.” $1.50 


Christ for Me! 


By Charles Forbes Taylor 


A new séries of addresses by one, who 
only a few years ago, was known from 
coast to coast as “he Boy Evangelist.” 
This, his latest volume, marks the fine 
progress and development achieved by 
Mr. Taylor, as a sterling and unfalter- 
ing proclaimer of an out-and-out evan- 
gelical Gospel. Among his chapter- 
titles are the following: A Good Pilot 
in a Storm; How High is Up?; All Hail 
the King!; The Bank that Never Goes 
“Broke’’!; “Christ for Me!; ete., ete 
$1.00 


The Gospel According 
to John 


By G. Campbell Morgan, D.D. 


This volume marks the completion of 
Dr. Morgan's expository sermons on the 
Four Gospels. The work is rich in in- 
terpretation, suggestion, exposition, and 
application. There is hardly a page 
without some expression of strength and 
force that attracts and holds the reader. 
The book contains the ripe results of 
years of penetrating and analytical 
study. $3.50 


New Bible Evidence 
By Sir Charles Marston, F.S.A. 


From the 1925-1933 Excavations 


Sir Charles Marston’s striking volume 
has been described by one who is prob- 
ably the world’s foremost authority on 
the Israelitish exodus from: Egypt, as 
the most important contribution to the 
confirmation of Biblical records: made in 
recent years. Fully Illustrated, $2.00 
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